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The so-called religio-historical interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment which has been in vogue for the past few years often attempts 
to trace the New Testament back to non-Jewish influences, even when 
there is actually no need of assuming such. The discovery is made 
that certain views of the New Testament are also to be found in other 
religions and philosophies, and it is inferred that the former are 
derived from the latter, though they do not require such an explana- 
tion on the basis of alien, i. e., non-Jewish, sources. Indeed, in these 
interpretations one sometimes finds ideas of the New Testament set 
forth as dependent on alien views of quite a different nature, or even 
more recent than the New Testament, and with which, as far as we 
can judge, the New Testament writers were entirely unacquainted. 
It is true, by the transition of ideas from one religion into another 
they are always somewhat modified. Also views may be much older 
than the sources in which we for the first time meet them. More- 
over, they may have penetrated into another religion, for example 
into primitive Christianity, without our being able to trace the way in 
which this occurred. In any case, ideas which can be explained 
adequately from Christianity, or from Judaism whence Christianity 
sprang, must not be traced back to other religions. To ignore this 
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rule means to state a religio-historical interpretation without a sound 
foundation. 

As to the Gospel of John we have in the conception of the 
Logos the definite necessity for a broader basis of interpretation. 
The author of the gospel, presupposing as he does familiarity with 
the meaning of the term, cannot have taken it from the Old Testa- 
ment or from later Judaism; for it is not found, at least not in this 
form, in the Jewish literature of his time. It occurs, however, as has 
often enough been shown, in Philo, who was influenced by Greek 
philosophy as well as by Judaism. From Philo, therefore, it has lately 
been customary to derive the Logos-conception of the Fourth Gospel. 

Nevertheless this explanation of the matter is not entirely satis- 
factory. The Logos is not ordinarily conceived by Philo as repre- 
senting a personality, so that it would have been natural to declare: 
the Logos became incarnate in Jesus. Besides, it is especially to be 
noted that the two conceptions which in the prologue of the Gospel 
of John (1:4) are co-ordinated with that of the Logos—namely, life 
and light—by no means play the same réle in Philo. They are 
occasionally employed by him, but even Grill‘ who undertakes to 
derive them from Philo, is compelled to admit that the attempt is not . 
altogether successful. 

Some time ago Aall? referred incidentally to the so-called Hermetic 
literature, and recently Reitzenstein3 with the approval of Soltau‘ 
and Heitmiillers has definitely applied it to the interpretation of the 
Fourth Gospel. Indeed here we find the Nous, with whom the 
Logos is originally identical, used as a designation for the Egyptian 
Thot or the Greek Hermes, i. e., a personality, and co-ordinated with 
him, life and light.° Moreover, Reitzenstein has called attention 
to other parallels between the Hermetic literature and the Gospel of 

t Untersuchungen iiber die Entstehung des vierten Evangeliums, I (1902), pp. 206 ff. 

2 Der Logos, II (1899), p. 78, 4- 

3 Poimandres (1904). 

4 Das Fortleben des Heidentums in der altchristlichen Kirche (1906), pp. 151 f. 

5 Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, herausg. von J. Weiss, II (1907), 3, pp. 
174 f., 190-92. Cf also the “Nachtrag” by Grill, Untersuchungen, I, xif., and the 
review by A. Meyer, Theol. Rundschau (1904), p. 528. 

6Cf., e.g., I, g: 6 5@ Nods 6 Oebs, .... Swi xal pads iwdpywy, dwextyce [Adyw) 
Erepov Notv Snyusovpybr. 
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John, few of which, however, indicate a relationship between the 
two. 

In the first place, the stupid misunderstandings attributed to the 
disciples and to the Jews in the Fourth Gospel surely need not be 
explained by the Hermetic literature, where they have another 
explanation. Here the condition for a complete understanding of 
the divine revelation is the new birth; in the Fourth Gospel, it is 
the sending of the Spirit. Above all the stupidity of the disciples and 
of the Jews in the Fourth Gospel may be understood, as Wrede’ 
has shown, without this subsidiary hypothesis. Also, the omniscience 
of Jesus as it appears in his words to Nathanael (1:48), “Before 
Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig-tree I saw thee;” 
and as it appears again in the conversation with the Samaritan 
woman (4:17 ff., 39), needs no explanation on the basis of the corre- 
sponding representation of the Nous in Poimandres, the first part of 
the Hermetic Corpus (2), no more than does the requirement of 
the new birth (John 3:3) need explanation from the word in the later 
Poimandres (1): “no one can be saved before the new birth.” 
Again, the statements concerning the unity of Jesus with God and 
of the believers with both need not be deduced from the similar 
statements of the Hermetic literature concerning the unity of the 
regenerate with the deity, much less the passage John 14:26 (“the 
Holy Ghost .... shall bring all things to your remembrance 
whatsoever I have said unto you”) from the statement of Hermes in 
the above-mentioned later Poimandres (2): “this generation shall 
have its recollection refreshed by God whenever he wills.” 

However, the expression “the Good Shepherd,” which is used by 
Jesus in John 10:11 and 14, points to a foreign origin of this name. 
The interpretation cannot be sought in the passages: Heb. 13:20, 
and I Pet. 2:25 and 5:4, in which Jesus is called the Great Shepherd 
of the sheep, the Shepherd of our souls, or the Chief Shepherd, for 
in these passages, also, the titles before mentioned go back perhaps 
to a foreign source. They can indeed be partially explained from 
the description of Moses as the shepherd of God’s flock (Isa. 63:11), 
and of Israel as his sheep (Ezek. 34). Moreover, it may be that in this 
case as in others I Pet. is dependent on the epistle of the Hebrews. 

7 Das Messiasgeheimniss in den Evangelien (1901). 
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Nevertheless, this favorite description of Jesus as the Shepherd 
is a striking one, and the expression in the Fourth Gospel shows 
plainly that here a name which had been used of others elsewhere is 
in the fullest sense applied to Jesus. It is true that Yima, the first 
man and lord of the kingdom of the blessed in Parseeism, is also 
called the beautiful and good shepherd. Attis, too, is frequently thus 
named, but after all that has been said, the Poimandres of the Her- 
metic literature lies much closer at hand than these other references. 

Now we know that in this very respect this literature actually 
exercised an influence on Christianity in later times. In the Shep- 
herd of Hermas (vis. 5) the author tells us that a man came to him 
clothed like a shepherd who then revealed himself to him as 
the real shepherd to whom he (Hermas) had been intrusted and 
who was to live with him during the rest of his life. This is an 
unmistakable reminiscence of the beginning of the older Poimandres 
where he also appears to the author representing himself as Poiman- 
dres, i. e. the shepherd of mankind, who was everywhere staying 
with him. But whereas it is here quite comprehensible that the Nous 
who, as we saw, is the light, should resume this his cosmic form of 
appearance, the transformation of which, we read in the Shepherd of 
Hermas, is an entirely meaningless masquerade, the purpose of 
which is not discoverable. Reitzenstein and Lietzmann*® are thus 
right when they regard the Shepherd of Hermas as dependent upon 
the Poimandres, or at least upon its source. If so, it is also possi- 
ble that this had a direct influence on Hebrews and I Peter as well 
as on the Fourth Gospel. 

It is true this does not yet offer a complete explanation of the con- 
ceptions: Logos, Life, Light, and Shepherd. The Logos-conception, 
as is well known, comes partly from Greek philosophy; at the same 
time, however, in addition to the Old Testament creation narratives, 
the Egyptian doctrine of the creation through the word may possibly 
have influenced the later signification of the term. Mrs. Grenfell? 
believes that the characterization of the Logos as Light can also be 
explained from this source; a more probable reference, however, is to 
Parseeism, or to Mandaism which is dependent upon it, and in which 


8 Theol. Literaturzeitung (1905), p. 202. 
9 “Egypt Mythology and the Bible,” Monist (1906), p. 170. 
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both Light and Life play a large part. Finally, it is quite possible 
that by the shepherd originally Yima was meant; but this conjecture 
is of course entirely uncertain. . 

Even the relationship of the Gospel of John to the Hermetic 
literature is perhaps less close than might be inferred from the above 
discussion. As I have before said, it may have been merely a source 
of Poimandres which had its influence on Christianity; and this 
source may have been quite different from the Poimandres writings 
as they now lie before us. Moreover, in regard to these recent dis- 
coveries we must not forget what has previously been demonstrated 
concerning the extensive correspondence between the Fourth Gospel 
and Philo. It is thus possible that the Gospel is dependent upon a 
form of the Hermetic literature which is related to Philo in a much 
closer degree than the Corpus which we at present know. Or, there 
may have been, besides influences from this or from an earlier form 
of it, the influence of Philo, or of other philosophers. We cannot 
make absolute statements on this matter. One thing, however, 
is incontrovertible, namely, that the Gospel of John is dependent 
on foreign influences in the points which have been mentioned. 

In other points which have in part already been referred to inci- 
dentally, scholars have thought to discover an influence of Buddhism. 
Thus particularly, Seydel*® and van den Bergh van Eysinga*? have 
argued. But this is scarcely probable. Though we can establish 
the fact of occasional diplomatic relations between India and 
Asia Minor, and though there existed a commercial intercourse, 
we nevertheless do not know that before the second century after 
Christ any Indian views (a few animal fables excepted) found cur- 
rency in the West. Nevertheless, since Indian ideas certainly were 
adopted in Asia Minor subsequent to 100 A.D., it is possible they 
were also current at an earlier time. Therefore we cannot dispense 
with the necessity for subjecting the theory of a Buddhist origin of 
particular narratives in the Fourth Gospel to a detailed examination: 

One preliminary remark must be made concerning the date of the 


10 Das Evangelium Jesu in seinem Verhdltnis zur Buddha-Sage und Buddha- 
Lehre (1882), Die Buddha-Legende u. das Leben Jesu nach den Evangelien (1884), 
2. Aufl., 1897. 


11 Indische Einfliisse auf evangelische Ersihlungen (1904). 
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Buddhist literature as far as it concerns our problem. The Mahé- 
parinibbana Suita and Mahévagga are at any rate earlier than the 
Christian era. The Lalita Vistara, translated into Chinese soon after 
65 A.D., may be pre-Christian, but only in a form no more to be 
made out, and which surely did not agree with the present one. Of 
this Rhys Davids'* says: “As evidence of what early Buddhism 
actually was, it is of about the same value as some mediaeval poem 
would be for the real facts of the gospel history.” The story of the 
Tschandala girl, which we shall soon consider, dates (in a Chinese 
translation) from a time not earlier than the Han dynasty (25-220 
A.D.) and the Lotus of the good law belongs demonstrably to the 
period of the Tsin dynasty (265-316 A. D.). “‘It is quite justifiable,” 
says Hopkins,*3 “to suppose that the original of the Lotus may be 
some centuries earlier; but it is quite as unhistorical to refer legends 
of our present Lotus to a pre-Christian era as it would be to put the 
history of Herodotus into the eighth century because some of his 
stories may have had a more antique form.” Nevertheless, it still 
remains a possibility with which we must reckon, that some of the 
traditions contained in these writings may have been in existence in 
pre-Christian times, and that on this account if they at all penetrated 
to the west they may have had an influence on primitive Christianity. 

But when the attempt is made to compare the story of the con- 
version of two of John’s disciples to Jesus, one of whom, Andrew, 
finds first his own brother Simon, and the succeeding call of Philip and 
Nathanael (John 1:35 ff.), with the story of the conversion of five 
disciples of Rudraka to Buddha, as it is narrated in the Tibetan 
redaction of the Lalita Vistara, the so-called Rgya ich’ er rol pa (17 ff., 
26), translated into French by Foucaux (II, 235 ff., 253 ff., 382 ff.), the 
resemblance between the two is not so close as might perhaps seem 
at first sight. It is true, in the Gospel of John five disciples are 
named, but they are not thought of collectively or as a unit; indeed, 
on closer examination not five, but six, are presupposed, for when 
we read concerning Andrew, “he first findeth his own brother Simon,” 
it may plausibly be inferred that afterward the other disciple, i. e. 
John, found his brother, i.e. James. Finally, if Nathanael is to be 

12 Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion (1888), p. 197. 

t3 India Old and New (1901), p. 135- . 
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identified with Bartholomew, we have here the same six disciples 
who stand first in the catalogues of the apostles in the Synoptic 
Gospels.. This means that there is no need of assuming a foreign 
source for this passage. On the other hand, the word of Jesus to 
Nathanael: “Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast under 
the fig-tree, I saw thee” (John 1:48) is indeed not altogether clear to 
us; but does it become intelligible in the light of the narrative of the 
Rgya tch’ er rol pa (24, translated by Foucaux, II, 356 ff.) which is 
paralleled also in the Mahdvagga (I, 6, 5 ff., Sacred Books of the 
East, XIII, go ff.), where we read of Buddha receiving his call under 
a fig-tree? Apparently this is quite a different story; and to assume 
that originally Jesus himself had sat under the fig-tree because, 
according to a Mohammedan tradition, Abubekr recognized Mu- 
hammed as the prophet of God because he sat under a tree under 
which no one else was allowed to sit after Jesus—such an explanation 
is altogether too audacious. 

The story of the Tschandala girl, which even Weber"‘ regards as 
the original of the story of the Samaritan woman (John, chap. 4), 
in the form in which alone it has a bearing here, and in which it 
appears in the Divydvadana (f. 217a), reads in Burnouf’s French 
translation's as follows: 

Un jour Ananda le serviteur de (Akyamuni, aprés avoir longtemps parcouru 
la campagne, rencontre une jeune fille MAtangi, c’est-A-dire de la tribu des 
Tschand4las, qui puisait de l’eau, et lui demande & boire. Mais la jeune fille 
craignant de le souiller de son contact, l’avertit qu’elle est née dans la caste 
MaAtanga, et qu’il ne lui est pas permis d’approcher un Religieux. Ananda lui 
répond alors: “Je ne te demande, ma sccur, ni ta caste, ni ta famille; je 
te demande seulement de |’eau, si tu peux, m’en donner. 

It is a disciple who figures in this, not—as is the case in the Fourth 
Gospel—the Master himself. It tells of a young girl, not of a woman 
who had had five husbands. Also in other respects the story differs 
widely from that in the Gospel of John. We actually find only one 

t4“Die Griechen in Indien,” Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Berlin (1890), p. 928, 4; Indische Beitrége, VI (1897), p. 605, 3- 

18 Introduction 4 histoire du Buddhisme indien, I (1844), p. 205. Beal, Abstract 
of Four Lectures on Buddhist Literature in China (1882), 166 ff., recognizes, besides, 
three forms of the story in Chinese, one of which corresponds almost exactly with the 


one reproduced by Burnouf. The second which he himself publishes contains nothing 
corresponding. ‘The third he does not describe more closely. 
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trait common to both, viz., a request for a drink of water made 
to a woman who was regarded as unclean. But is this common trait 
so very striking? Nor must the comparison of the gospel to living 
water (vss. 10 ff.) be referred to a Buddhist origin, as Franke*® sug- 
gests; for a similar comparison is found in Isa. 55:1. And here I 
may also remark that I can still less agree with Edmunds‘? when he 
sees a citation from a Buddhist document in John 7:38, “He that 
believes on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall 
flow rivers of living water.” It may be explained either by the 
sight of human forms used in the construction of fountains whereby 
a text like Isa. 58:11 (‘‘The Lord shall. ... make strong thy 
bones, and thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like a spring 
of water whose waters fail not’’) was transformed in the recollection 
of the evangelist; or it may be explained as a citation from some 
apocryphal book, in accordance with some other occasional citations 
from these writings in the New Testament. 

In John 8:56 ff. the Jews object to Jesus’ statement, “ Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it and was glad,” saying, 
“Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham ?” 
whereupon Jesus replies, “Before Abraham was I am.” This 
objection of the Jews does not harmonize with the statement of Luke 
3:23 that Jesus entered his public ministry at about the age of thirty. 
Is it possible, then, that here we are to seek the explanation from 
Buddhism? In the Lotus (14, 43 ff., SBE., XXI, 293 ff.) the 
Bédhisattva Maitreya expresses doubts similar to those of the Jews 
in the Fourth Gospel. The objection runs as follows: Since Buddha 
fled his native city but a round forty years before, how can he possibly 
assert that he has taught and converted all the numberless Béd- 
hisattvas who here appear before him as numerous as the sands of un- 
numbered Ganges-streams and who lived in ages long past upon the 
earth? The Master solves this riddle by referring to his previous 
incarnations. He has already been Buddha a million times. The 
objection that the Lotus belongs to a somewhat late date Seydel 
tries to meet by pointing to the fact that the Buddhist doctrine of 
pre-existence is unquestionably pre-Christian. But even if we are 

16 Deutsche Literaturzeitung (1901), pp. 2760, 2764. 

17 Buddhist Texts Quoted as Scripture by the Gospel of John (7: 38, 12:34), 1906. 
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to understand by it the belief in the repeated incarnations of Buddha, 
the fact remains that nothing similar is to be found in Christianity, 
and that the doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ can be explained 
without resorting to foreign models. That stupid objection that 
Jesus claimed to have seen Abraham, and had not yet passed middle 
life, the fourth evangelist could of himself readily attribute to the 
Jews. 

In the story of the man who was born blind (John 9:2), the 
disciples asked, “Master who did sin, this man or his parents that he 
was born blind?” Here the belief in the pre-existence of the soul 
may be presupposed and since this belief does not appear elsewhere 
in the sacred Scripture, it may be derived from foreign influences. 
And again in the Lotus (5, 44, SBE., XXI, 129 f.) we read of a man 
born blind who was afterward healed: “the disease of this man 
originates in his sinful actions in former times.’”’ But it is more natural 
to think here of the Greek conception of pre-existence which we find 
in the Book of Wisdom (8:20), in the Secrets of Enoch (23:5; 49:2; 
58:5), also in Philo (De gigant. 7, ed. by Mangey, I, 266 f.). Thus 
again we have no need of turning to oriental influences. Indeed, it 
is possible that the author of the gospel is not thinking of the belief 
in pre-existence at all, but is again simply putting a stupid question 
into the mouths of the disciples. Thus this passage does not at all 
require a religio-historical explanation. 

When the multitude (John 12:34) objects, “we have heard out of the 
law that Christ abideth forever,” Edmunds again sees here a Buddhist 
citation. We read in Mahéparinibbana Suita (3, 3, SBE., XI, 40) 
according to his translation: 


Anando, anyone who has practised the four principles of psychical power 

. . can, if he would wish, remain on earth for the aeon or the rest of the 
aeon. Now, Anando, the TathAgato has practised and perfected these, and if 
he should wish the TathAgato could remain on earth for the aeon or the rest of 
the aeon. 


Now even if the TathAgato could be identified with Christ he still 
shares that privilege with others, and takes advantage of it only if 
he so desires. The statement in the Fourth Gospel on the contrary 
is absolutely unconditional. There is no reason for referring it in any 
way to other religions. The true explanation is rather to be found 
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in the prevalent opinion in Judaism that the Messiah would abide 
eternally. 

When in John 14:16 the Spirit is called another Paraclete or Advo- 
cate, and then in 14:26; 15:26; and 16:7 is called the Paraclete, the 
later passages may indeed be explained by the earlier one. However, 
the striking term, “Paraclete,” which cannot even be satisfactorily 
explained on the basis of Philo, may point to foreign origin. But 
neither here is Buddhism to be thought of, for the expectation of a 
later Buddha does not belong to primitive Buddhism. Moreover, 
it is evidently quite a different conception. Even his name, Maitreya, 
that is, son or child of friendship, charity, benevolent disposition, does 
not permit him to be regarded as the prototype of the Holy Spirit in 
Christianity. However, I shall refer to this passage later on. 

Here we must consider another narrative of the Fourth Gospel, 
namely, the story of the dividing of the garments of Jesus (19:23 ff.). 
This story also has been derived from Buddhism as a variant of the 
dispute concerning the relics of Buddha which broke out among the 
Brahmans and kings who were present at Buddha’s burial—a dispute 
which a Brahman finally settled by dividing the relics into eight 
parts.‘* But here again the two stories are quite different. The 
evangelic tradition may be much more simply explained from the 
words Ps. 22:19 which John himself cites: “They part my garments 
among them and upon my vesture they cast lots.” There is abso- 
lutely no trace of Buddhist influence in the Fourth Gospel, no more 
than in the Synoptics. 

Nor can the Bhagavad Gita, the most renowned Upanishad in 
the Mahabharata epic, have influenced the Fourth Gospel. It is 
true that not only Lorinser'® and Néve?° but also Tiele** and Hop- 
kins have noted points of contact between the two which cannot be 
accidental. These, however, are much better explained by assuming 
the dependence of the Bhagavad Gita upon the Gospel of John—a 
dependence which Hopkins has shown to be quite probable. An 


18 Mahéparinibbana Sutta, 6, 51 ff., SBE., XI, pp. 131 ff.; cf. also Foucaux, 
Reyes, Il, pp. 423 ff. 

19 Die Bhagavad Gita (1869), especially pp. V ff., 267 ff. 

a0 “Des éléments etrangers du mythe et du culte indien de Krishna,” Annales 
de philosophie chrétienne, 1876, pp. 231 ff., 305 ff., 405 ff. 

at “Christus en Krshna,” Theologisch Tijdschrijt, 1877, pp. 75 f. 
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Indian origin of the Johannine theology thus cannot be proved, even 
in the very general form in which Tiele attempted to show it—not 
to mention the derivation of the doctrine of the incarnation from that 
source, as Grill would have it. 

Still more improbable from its very beginning is Jensen’s** recent 
attempt to derive both the Johannine and the synoptic traditions of the 
life of Jesus from the Babylonian epic or Saga of Gilgamesh, or, to 
be more exact, from an Israelitish form of this. Indeed, I should not 
even allude to this theory if Jensen had not announced that people 
would strive to smother in silence the unwelcomed truth which he 
believes himself to have discovered. This challenge should not pass 
unanswered. But before we enter upon a critical examination of his 
hypothesis we must set forth the contents of the epic as far as it 
concerns our problem. 

Eabani has been created as the adversary of Gilgamesh, but is 
decoyed by a certain hierodule and brought to Erech where Gilgamesh 
enters into a compact of friendship with him. Both then go out to 
battle against Chumbaba and conquer him. Upon their return the 
goddess Ishtar makes a proposal of love to Gilgamesh, but he rejects 
her with these words: 

Who is thy lover whom thou wilt love through all the future? Who is thy 
shepherd-boy who will always be thy favorite? For Tammuz, the lover of thy 
youth, didst thou year after year destine tears. When thou didst love the bright 
bird of the young shepherd thou didst smite him, and didst shatter his wings. 
. . » « When thou didst love the lion, perfect in strength, thou didst dig for him 
seven and seven hidden pits When thou didst love the horse, terrible in 
his onrush, thou didst destine for him whips, goads, and scourges 
thou didst love the shepherd of the herd . . . . thou didst smite him, and didst 
transform him into a savage dog. When thou didst love Ischullanu, thy father’s 
gardener . . . . thou didst lift thine eyes to him Ischullanu speaks to 
thee saying, Of me, what dost thou desire? When thou didst hear this his 
speech thou didst smite him and thou didst transform him Me also thou 
wilt love and make me like to them. 

Then Eabani dies, and Gilgamesh sets out for a journey to his 
glorified grandsire Utnapishtim in order to ask him how he also 


22 Das Gilgameschepos in der Weltliteratur, I (1906). Cf. also Zimmern in Schra- 
der, Die Keilinschrijten u. das Alte Testament (1872), 3. Aufl., 1903, p. 582; Literarisches 
Centralblatt, 1906, p. 1712 ff.; Briickner, “Jesus u. Gilgamesch,” Christliche Welt, 
1907, pp. 193 ff.; Theol. Jahresbericht fiir 1906, p. 223. 
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may escape death. On the way he encounters a storm, he unties his 
girdle and makes ready to fasten himself with it to the mast—appar- 
ently in order to save himself thus if the ship should go down. Utna- 
pishtim first gives him general information concerning the fate of 
man after death, and then tells him of his own transfiguration. 
Farther on he puts seven loaves of bread before Gilgamesh, scolds 
his boatman, and tells Gilgamesh to bathe and to clothe himself in 
fresh garments. Then Gilgamesh returns to Erech, calls up the 
spirit of Eabani, and receives from him information concerning the 
realm of the dead. Thus closes the epic in the form in which we 
have it. 

At first sight, it seems utterly incredible that the origin of the 
evangelic story should be discovered here. Jensen accomplishes 
this derivation only by presupposing as we have already said a 
divergent Israelitish form of the Gilgamesh saga, and besides this 
by assuming a divergent, older form of the evangelic tradition. Thus 
according to him, the marriage at Cana originally dealt with the 
marriage of Jesus and Mary, the sister of Martha, and this story, 
like other wedding accounts in the Old Testament, is said to go back 
to the experience of Eabani with the hierodule. If the legitimacy 
of his method of interpretation be allowed, it is evident that we may 
explain the most divergent events one from another. 

So when Jensen traces back the first journey of Jesus to Jerusalem 
in John, and the cleansing of the temple to the battle against Chum- 
baba, there exists absolutely no similarity between the two. More- 
over, the cleansing of the temple certainly belongs to a later time in 
the life of Jesus, and was transposed to its present position for reasons 
which have absolutely nothing to do with the Gilgamesh epic. 

The meeting between Jesus and the Samaritan woman is also 
referred by Jensen to the meeting of Eabani and the hierodule, and at 
the same time to the answer of Gilgamesh to Ishtar which we have 
above given in full. (It does not matter to our author that in the 
first case Jesus corresponds to one of the two friends, and in the 
second to the other one.) The woman who had had five husbands, 
and who is now living with a man that is not her husband, might 
indeed be correlated with Ishtar, who had also had six lovers, and 
who had made them all unhappy. But here a difference immediately 
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appears. Ischullanu has already been transformed, and is no longer 
the husband of Ishtar. Thus resemblances between the Gilgamesh 
epic and the Fourth Gospel are again very slight, and must be purely 
accidental. 

It is an altogether artificial procedure, furthermore, to declare that 
not only the feeding of the five thousand, but also the discourse 
concerning bread, in John, chap. 6, is derived from the seven loaves 
of bread of Utnapishtim; or from Gilgamesh’s complaint, “What 
shall I do, Utnapishtim? Where shall I go?” to derive the saying 
of Peter (who here suddenly corresponds to Gilgamesh), “Lord to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life” (vs. 68); 
or to find in the scolding which Utnapishtim gives to the boatman 
of Gilgamesh the original of the saying of Jesus, “One of you is a 
devil” (vs. 70). Indeed it is nearly impossible to see how the wash- 
ing and attiring in new garments of Gilgamesh should have given 
rise not only to the story of the transfiguration of Jesus, but also to 
his words in John 7:34, “Ye shall seek me and shall not find me, 
and where I am thither ye cannot come.” And again, Gilgamesh 
unfastens his girdle, whereas Peter, in the passage which is supposed 
to correspond to this (21:7), girds himself up. Gilgamesh receives 
seven loaves of bread which are set before him, while Jesus (who in 
this passage plays the part of Utnapishtim rather than Gilgamesh) 
puts before his seven disciples bread and fish (vss. 9, 13). Also, the 
prophecy to Peter, ‘“‘When thou shalt be old thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hands and another shall gird thee and carry thee whither thou 
wouldst not,’”’ and the statement to the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
“Tf I will that he tarry till I come what is that to thee ?” (vs. 22 ff.), 
cannot be derived from the announcement of the death of Gilgamesh 
and Utnapishtim’s narration of his translation. Neither can it be 
proved that this entire narrative originally belonged in an earlier 
place. And yet Jensen is compelled to assume this if the raising of 
Lazarus (chap. 11) is to correspond to the citation of Eabani’s spirit. 
Indeed, he must also trace back what follows this narrative to earlier 
episodes of the Gilgamesh saga, a proceeding which is utterly impos- 
sible. 

His theory thus proves, as was to be expected from the start, 
entirely untenable even in details. There is not a single instance 
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in which his explanation can be shown to be necessary, or even 
probable. For if one were to point to the entire number of his alleged 
parallels, the value of a hundred zeros would never amount to the 
slightest positive quantity. 

Still, it is possible that some other views found in the Fourth Gospel 
actually do originate from the Babylonian or from some other heathen 
religion. In conclusion, therefore, we must consider those passages 
in which such a relation has been or may be assumed. 

Cheyne*s makes the attempt to explain the designation of Jesus 
as the only begotten of the Father, or the only begotten Son of God 
(John 1:14, 18; 3:16, 18) by reference to the similar cognomen which, 
according to Epiphanius (Haer. 51, 22, ed. Dindorf, II, p. 484), the 
north Arabian god Dusares perhaps bore. But is it possible that this 
cult had any influence on the Fourth Gospel? Would it not then be 
more correct to reason back from the use of the expression “only begot- 
ten” among the Gnostics to an older speculation, even if a cogent proof 
for the necessity of this argument cannot be brought forward, and 
the speculation itself must then again be explained? So in conclusion 
we may say that it is also possible to assume that in the sense in 
which it is here used the expression first became current in the Johan- 
nine circle itself. 

The story of the miracle at Cana has been traced back by Dupuis,*4 
Barrows? and finally by Heitmiiller to similar stories concerning 
the shrines of Dionysus. “In his temple at Elis, for example, empty 
pitchers were wont to fill themselves with wine during the night at 
the time of his festival. At Andros, in the temple of Dionysus, on the 
fifth of January, wine instead of water used to spurt forth from a 
fountain.” But why should anyone think of relating similar things 
concerning Jesus? There must have been some occasion for such 
a procedure, and if some such historical kernel actually existed, 
there is no need of appealing to these examples to account for the 
embellishment of the story. 

The Johannine doctrine concerning the baptism and the Lord’s 


23 Bible Problems and the New Material for their Solution (1904), p. 74. 

24 Origine de tous les cultes, III (1794), p. 70. 

2s “Mythical and Legendary Elements in the New Testament,” New World, 
1899, p. 295. 
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Supper have been favorite subjects for reference to heathen influences. 
Of course if such heathen influences had already affected Paul there 
would be no need of discussing them here. But, in my opinion, that 
is not the case. Surely the Corinthians who allowed themselves 
to be baptized for the dead (I Cor. 15:29) must have had a magical, 
if not a mechanical, conception of baptism. But Paul did not share 
this conception. Moreover, in the Book of Acts we read, “Be bap- 
tized everyone of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission 
of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost” (2:38); and 
again, ‘Be baptized and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of 
the Lord” (22:16); but a corresponding conception of baptism in the 
Fourth Gospel could hardly be explained on the basis of these texts. 
Now does such a conception actually lie before us ? 

It is true in John 3:5 we read, “Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” But 
water is not again mentioned in this discourse. We have only the 
Spirit. So the saying in 13:10, “He that is washed needeth not save 
to wash his feet, but is clean every whit,” is to be understood of the 
baptism of the Spirit. In other words, the evangelist himself places 
no emphasis upon baptism, although such emphasis must have been 
common at his time, for only by this hypothesis can his expressions 
be explained. Now, what is the origin of this conception of baptism 
which is presupposed by the evangelist ? 

As a matter of fact, in connection with this conception one natu- 
rally thinks of the mystery-cults which were at that time widely current 
in Asia Minor and in Greece. For although these mysteries in the 
first place were believed merely to impart immortality, moral effects 
were at the same time expected from them. But there is no question 
here concerning an influence of the mysteries on the Johannine 
theology. This theology simply presupposes conceptions which 
spring from the mysteries. 

The case is exactly the same with the doctrine of the Lord’s supper. 
A reference to it appears in the words (6:51), “The bread that I will 
give is my flesh which I will give for the life of the world. Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood ye have no life 
in you, etc.” But when the discourse continues (vs. 63), “It is 
the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing; the words that 
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I speak unto you they are spirit and they are life,” flesh and blood 
cannot here be understood in the sense in which they were originally 
taken. In other words, the evangelist here also presupposes a 
conception which he himself does not share; viz., that in the Lord’s 
Supper the flesh and blood of Christ is to be eaten, and that through 
this certain supernatural effects are experienced. As far as I can see, 
this conception is not yet to be found in Paul either. We must there- 
fore ask what its origin really is. 

Many theologians and philologians in this connection remind us 
again of the mysteries, in which according to their opinion, through the 
eating of a meal, men believed themselves to be united with the deity. 
But I think there is no sufficient proof for this view. It is true that 
in two representations of the sacred meal in the Mithras mysteries,*° 
in which the participants standing around the table are represented 
as a raven, a Persian, a soldier, and a lion, these animal masks used 
by the participants on certain occasions and these names assigned 
to them originally meant that the believer became one with the god 
who was represented in the form of an animal. But there is no 
evidence that this origin of the animal masks and names was still 
- known in later times; such knowledge is quite improbable. But even 
if we were to assume this we should not thereby have proved that it 
was believed that through the meal man put on the god. Rather it 
seems probable that the participant was not allowed to partake of 
the meal, until he put on the lion-mask and thus the lower degrees 
must be considered to have been united with the god in some other 
way. Finally, it is on general grounds extremely improbable that 
the Mithras cults as early as the first century after Christ had any 
perceptible influence on Christianity. The most that can be said, 
then, to explain the conception presupposed by the Fourth Gospel is 
that in the mysteries the sacred meals played a large part, and more- 
over, that men still believed to some extent in the possibility of union 
with the deity. But, as has been stated, such considerations do not 
show an influence of heathen religion on the Fourth Gospel, but 
merely on certain circles known to the evangelist. 


26 Cf. Cumont, Textes et monuments figurés relatifs aux mystéres de Mithra, I 
(1899), p. 176; “Notice sur deux bas-reliefs mithriaques,” Revue archéologique, I 
(1902), pp. 10 ff. 
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On the other hand, when in 11:6, 39 it is narrated that Lazarus 
was not raised until the fourth day after his death, this is to be referred 
in its origin to the Persian conception, that the soul leaves the body 
not earlier than the fourth day after death. It is therefore assumed 
in order that no one might doubt that Lazarus was really dead. 
Heitmiiller attempts, indeed, to refer also the conception of prophetic 
powers on the part of the high priest, in vs. 51, to possible heathen 
influences. But there is no need of doing so. It is sufficient in this 
connection to recall that both Philo (De creat. princ., 8, ed. Mangey, 
ii, p. 367) and Josephus (Axt., vi, 6, 3) regard the high priest as the 
mediator of divine revelation. 

The attempt has been made by Zimmern?’ to trace back the 
conception of the Paraclete (John 14:16, 26; 15:26; 16:7), of which 
we have already spoken, to the interceding deities which are so often 
present in the Babylonian religion. This, however, is altogether too 
general an analogy. The attempt, therefore, to find a foreign origin 
for the striking word “ Paraclete” has, at least thus far, been unsuc- 
cessful. 

It is possible that such foreign origin may be established for the 
conception of the vine (15:1), as is certainly the case with the con- 
ception Shepherd (10:11,14). Edmund** and Otto Pfleiderer*® 
would derive it from the Dionysus myth; Jeremias%° finds it 
in the oriental calendar-myth. But such a myth has not yet 
been shown to exist in this form, and the influence of the Dionysus 
myth cannot have been felt by early Christianity. It is, then, possible 
to think of Mandaism, in which the vine also figures; for it cannot 
be explained from Christianity as Brandt" attempts to do. The fact 
that it is presupposed in the “treasure house of the upper world,” and 
is described as “that first chief vine” is to be explained by reference 
not to Christianity but to Parseeism. According to the Bundehesch 
(14, 1, SBE., V, pp. 45 f.), there originated from the blood of the 
primitive ox among other things the vine. And on the back of 


27 Vater, Sohn u. Fiirsprecher in der babylonischen Gottesverehrung (1896). 
28 Die Philosophie des Heraklit von Ephesus (1886), pp. 379 f. 

29 Das Urchristentum (1887), 2. Aufl., 1902, II, p. 378. 

3° Babylonisches im Neuen Testament (1905), p. 33- 

3* Die mandiische Religion (1889), pp. 63, 197- 
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the Mithras monument at Heddernheim, the sun-god is repre- 
sented as giving to Mithras a bunch of grapes. This conception 
has indeed also in other instances had its influence upon Chris- 
tianity as well as upon Judaism. We hear from Josephus (Bell. jud., 
Vv, 5, 4; Ant., xv, 11, 3), Tacitus (Hist., v, 5) and from the Mishna 
(Middoth, iii, 8) that a golden vine was placed in the temple at 
Jerusalem, and we learn from Herodotus (vii, 27) how the Persian 
king Darius Hystaspes also received such a vine as a present. Finally, 
in the Eucharistic prayer of the Didache (9, 2) we read, “We thank 
thee, Father, for the holy vine of thy servant David which thou hast 
proclaimed to us through thy servant Jesus.” Here the expression 
“vine” is used in a sense plainly different from its original meaning. 
It is quite possible then that the expression may have originated from 
another religion, very likely from Parseeism. If so, we may assume 
the same origin for the expression “vine” in the Fourth Gospel; 
for the fact that both here and in the Didache it is used in a 
different sense from that which it has in the Bundehesch is no argu- 
ment against it. 

The outcome of this discussion is, that the influences of non-Jewish 
religions and philosophies on the Fourth Gospel reduce themselves 
in general simply to certain expressions. Often, indeed, mostly 
the assertion of such foreign influence is entirely unjustified. 
In the cases where it is really to be assumed, it relates almost 
exclusively to the form and not to the contents. The Johannine 
theology would not have been expressed very differently if such 
foreign influences had not occurred at all. It is fundamentally 
independent of them. 





CAN CHRISTIANITY ALLY ITSELF WITH MONISTIC 
: ETHICS? 


PROFESSOR FRANK THILLY, PH.D. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


I 


The term monism is variously used in modern philosophical think- 
ing. . In a sense every philosophy is monistic that attempts to explain 
reality by means of a single principle, whether that principle be matter 
or mind or something of which both matter and mind are the expres- 
sions or manifestations. Adopting this meaning we might call ma- 
terialism and spiritualism and the so-called identity or double-aspect 
theory monistic systems: materialistic monism, spiritualistic or 
idealistic monism, and parallelistic monism. In each case it is 
assumed that however different the things of the world may seem, 
they are ultimately the same in essence or in nature. Sometimes the 
term monism is employed synonymously with pantheism and in 
antithesis to pluralism, characterizing the view that reality is funda- 
mentally one, a unity of which the many are the manifestations. 
Here the problem is concerned not with the essence or nature or stuff 
of reality, but with the relation or connection or form of things: 
individuals are but seemingly independent; in reality all particular 
objects and minds are expressions of a fundamental world principle, 
the real and true independence. Monism in this sense can easily go 
with monism in any of the other senses: there is one basal and 
universal reality, universal matter or universal spi it or univer- 
sal identity, of which all things are parts or expressions or 
reflections. 

Very frequently the term monism is applied as a specific label for 
the double-aspect theory: that reality is both mental and physical. 
Here mind and body are two phases or aspects or manifestations of 
one and the same underlying principle. Monism in this sense 
appears in several forms. The mental and physical series are two 
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aspects of one and the same substance or substratum. The one 
substance has two attributes or qualities, a physical side and a psy- 
chical side Each one of these attributes takes equal rank with the 
other. Wherever there is mind there is matter or body, wherever there 
is body there is mind. Mental processes and material processes run 
parallel with each other in the universe; none can ever exist without 
the other. When a change takes place in the mental world a corre- 
sponding change takes place in the world of bodies, and vice versa. 
But the two worlds are independent of each other, each must be 
explained in terms of itself. Physical processes must be explained 
physically; changes in the material world can never be caused by 
mental processes. Mental or psychical processes must be explained 
mentally; changes in the mental realm can never be brought about 
by material processes. At the same time both phascs of existence are 
the expressions of an underlying reality. From monism conceived 
in this way there follow several necessary consequences: automatism, 
mechanism, determinism, and pan-psychism. ‘The body is a machine, 
an automaton, having its mental side, it is true, but uninfluenced by 
the spiritual factor; indeed, this has no more power over it than the 
mel dy has over the harpstring or the shadow over the object of which 
it is the shadow. The universe is an animated universe, however, a 
universe of spiritual processes, which keep time with the physical 
events, but neither influence nor are influenced by them. Mind on 
this theory is not necessarily conscious mind; there are many grada- 
tions of mind, all the way from the unconscious to the conscious. 
Moreover, the essential quality of mind is not necessarily intelligence, 
but may be will or impulse or blind striving, which manifests itself as 
force in the stone and clear consciousness in man. 

This world-view is easily transformed into an idealistic or spiritual- 
istic monism. The question arises: What is this underlying principle 
which manifests itself in such different ways? It is unknowable, say 
some; it is its attributes, the unity of its attributes, say others: the 
vibration in the brain, for example, and the thought process form one 
being. But still another interpretation—and this is the idealistic 
one—is to regard the two attributes as two ways of looking at one and 
the same reality. In other words, looked at from without, externally, 
through outer perception, the principle of things appears to be 
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extended, material, or physical; looked at from within, through inner 
perception, it is unextended, psychical or mental. Looked at from 
without, the principle is brain vibration, let us say; looked at from: 
within, it is thought or mind or consciousness. The principle of: 
reality looking at itself, becoming aware of itself, is mental; mind 
is therefore the true reality; in introspection reality comes face to 
face with its true self; the world is at bottom what it appears to be in 
consciousness. ‘The world is at bottom a spiritual world: the world 
of bodies is only the way it appears to mind from a certain angle or 
point of view, as it were. 

This idealistic monism may be completed in a pantheistic sense. « 
There is one all-pervading, all-embracing spirit, of which all minds: 
and objects are the reflections or expressions or manifestations or 
parts. Just as there are many thoughts, feelings, and impulses in my 
individual mind, and this mind of mine is yet one, a unity in diversity, 
so all the individual minds are thoughts in the universal mind or 
world-soul, parts of it as the parts of an organism are parts. Just 
as my mind is its thoughts, its mental processes, just as it expresses 
itself in its ideas and feelings and volitions, just as the self as knower 
and the self as known are one, so God and his thoughts, the different 
minds and objects of the world, are one. God manifests himself in - 
nature and in minds; he is in them, they are in him; he is they, they 
are his ideas. 

It may perhaps be said that this form of monism is the dominating 
theory of modern philosophical thought. It is presented in its clearest 
and most attractive form in Professor Paulsen’s Introduction to 
Philosophy, a book which has gone through as many editions in 
Germany as Biichner’s materialistic and atheistic Force and Matter. 
Nor is this conception unknown to modern Christian theology: indeed, 
it is often asserted that this mode of thinking represents the Welian- 
schauung of the educated clergy today. It has received clear and 
popular expression in the New Theology of Mr. Campbell, and it is: 
his presentation of the theory that we shall particularly keep in mind. 
in discussing the subject of this article: Can Christianity Ally Itself. 
with Monistic Ethics? In the next section we shall let Mr. Camp- 
bell tell us in his own words what is his conception of monistic ethics 
and on what philosophical foundation it is reared. 
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II 

The word God stands for the uncaused cause of all existence, the 
unitary principle implied in all multiplicity. By God is meant the 
mysterious power which is finding expression in the universe, and 
which is present in every tiniest atom of the wondrous whole. In 
order to manifest even to himself the possibilities of his being God 
must limit that being. There is no other way in which the fullest 
self-realization can be attained. Thus we get two modes of God— 
the infinite, perfect, unconditioned, primordial being; and the finite, 
imperfect, conditioned, and limited being of which we are ourselves 
expressions. And yet these two are one, and the former is the guar- 
anty that the latter shall not fail in the purpose for which it became 
limited. We can only think of existence in terms of consciousness: 
nothing exists except in and formind. The universe is God’s thought 
about himself, and in so far as I am able to think it along with him, 
“T and my Father (even metaphysically speaking) are one.” The 
so-called material world is our consciousness of reality exercising 
itself along a strictly limited plane. The larger and fuller a con- 
sciousness becomes, the more it can grasp and hold of the conscious- 
ness of God, the fundamental reality of our being as of everything 
else. Our ordinary consciousness is but a tiny corner of our person- 
ality; it is not all there is of us. Of our truer, deeper being we are 
quite unconscious. Our true being belongs not to the material plane 
of existence but to the plane of eternal reality. This larger self is 
in all probability a perfect and eternal spiritual being integral to the 
being of God. The surface self is the incarnation of some portion 
of that true eternal self which is one with God. It is probable that 
the higher self is conscious of the lower. The higher self of the indi- 
vidual man unfolds more of the consciousness 9f God than the lower 
self, but the lower and the higher are the same thing. Moreover, the 
whole human race is fundamentally one. Ultimately your being and 
mine are one and we shall come to know it. Individuality only has 
meaning in relation to the whole, and individual consciousness can 
only be fulfilled by expanding until it embraces the whole. Nothing 
that exists in your consciousness now and constitutes your self- 
knowledge will ever be obliterated or ever can be, but in a higher state 
of existence you will realize it to be a part of the universal stock. I 
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shall not cease to be I, nor you to be you; but there must be 
a region of experience where we shall find that you and I am 
one. 

The highest of all selves, the ultimate self of the universe, is God. 
The body is the thought-form through which the individuality finds 
expression on our present limited plane; the soul is a man’s conscious- 
ness of himself as apart from the rest of existence and even from God 
—it is the bay seeing itself as the bay and not as the ocean; the spirit 
is the true being thus limited and expressed—it is the deathless divine 
inus. The soul therefore is what we make it; the spirit we can neither 
make nor mar, for it is at once our being and God’s. What we are 
here to.do is to grow the soul, that is to manifest the true nature of the 
spirit, to build up that self-realization which is God’s objective with 
the universe as a whole and with every self-conscious unit in particular. 
My God is my deeper self and yours too; he is the Self of the universe 
and knows all about it. The whole cosmic process is one long incar- 
nation and uprising of the being of God from itself to itself. There 
is no such thing as perfect freedom in a finite being. Perfect freedom 
belongs only to infinity; finiteness implies limitations. But there is 
a certain amount of individual initiative and self-direction, that is, a 
limited freedom. As to personality there need be no fear that it will 
finally be obliterated on this theory. The being of God is a complex 
unity, containing within itself and harmonizing every form of self- 
consciousness that can possibly exist. No form of self-consciousness 
can ever perish. It completes itself in becoming infinite, but it can- 
not be destroyed. 

The problem of evil is solved in the usual way of pantheistic 
theories. Evil denotes the absence rather than the presence of some- 
thing. It is not a principle at war with the good; good is being and 
evil is not being. In our present state of existence evil is necessary 
in order that we may know that there is such a thing as good and that 
we may realize the true nature of life eternal. Evil is not a thing in 
itself, it is only the perceived privation of what you know to be good, 
and which you know to be good because of the very presence of limita- 
tion, hindrance, and imperfection. Nor is pain in itself evil, it is the 
evidence of evil, and also in a different way the evidence of good. 
Pain is life asserting itself against death, the higher struggling with 
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the lower, the true with the false, the real with the unreal. There are 
some things impossible even to omnipotence, and one of them is the 
realization of a love which has never known pain. If creation is the 
self-expression of God, pain was inevitable from the first. Love is 
life, the life eternal, the life.of God. Love is essentially self-giving, it 
is living of the individual life in terms of the whole. In a finite world 
this cannot but mean pain, but it is also self-fulfilment. The law 
of the universe is the law of sacrifice in order to self-manifestation. 
In this age-long process all sentient life has its part, for it is of the 
infinite and to the infinite it will return. In the slaughter of the 
rabbit and the stag nothing perishes but the form, the life returns to 
the soul of the universe. 

What is sin? Sin is the opposite of love. Sin is selfishness; the 
true life is the life which is lived in terms of the whole, the sinful life 
is the life which is lived for self alone. Sin is self-ward, love is All- 
ward. Sin is always a blunder; in the long run it becomes its own 
punishment, for it is the soul imposing fetters upon itself, which fetters 
must be broken by the reassertion of the universal life. Sin is actually 
a quest for life, but a quest which is pursued in the wrong way. The 
dedication of life to something higher than self-interest is of the very 
essence of true morality, and its highest reach is perfect love. Reli- 
gion is the response of human nature to the whole of things considered 
as an order; morality is the living of the individual life in such a way 
as to be and do the most for humanity as a whole; it is making the 
most of oneself for the sake of the whole. True morality involves 
the duty of self-formation and the exercise of judgment and self- 
discipline in order that the individual life may become as great a 
gift as possible to the common life. Hence there is a vital relation 
between morality and religion, the one implies the other and both are 
based on the immanence of God. 

Our present consciousness of ourselves and of the world can 
reasonably be accounted a fall, for we came from the infinite and to 
the infinite perfection we shall in the end return. Our true being is 
eternally one with the being of God, and to be separated from a full 
knowledge of that truth is to have undergone a fall. But the purpose 
of this fall is good, and there is nothing to mourn over except our own 
slowness in getting into line with the cosmic purpose. The imper- 
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fection of the finite creation is not man’s fault but God’s will, and is 
a means toward a great end. 
Two tendencies are ever in conflict in nature, the struggle for self- 
preservation and the struggle for others. The two tendencies are 
antithetic and must be in opposition until the life-ward (disinterested) 
tendency absorbs the self-ward, and God is in all and love reigneth 
world without end. Sin is the divisive, separating thing in our rela- 
tions with one another and with God, the source of all. Until Jesus 
came no self-offering had been so complete and consistent. To be 
effective the atonement has to be repeated. The divine nature is 
present potentially in every human being. What needs to be done is 
to get it manifested or brought forth into conscious activity. If sin 
is selfishness, salvation must consist in ceasing to be selfish: it repre- 
sents the victory of love in the human heart. This may be represented 
as the uprising of the decper self, the true man, the Christ man, in the 
experience of the penitent. The Christ, the true Christ who was and 
is Jesus, but who is also the deeper self of every human being, is sav- 
ing individuals by filling them with the unselfish desire to save the 
race. The spirit of man and the spirit of God are one, hence the 
infinite life behind the human spirit will assert itself irresistibly 
against the endeavors of sin to inclose that spirit with finite condi- 
tions. The uprising of Christ in the individual soul must inevitably 
mean pain to the man whose true life has been entombed in selfish- 
ness. Pain caused by sin arises from the soul, which is potentially 
infinite and cannot have its true nature denied. You cannot con- 
tinue to live apart from the whole, for the real you is the whole, and 
do what you will it will overcome everything within you that makes 
for separateness, and in the process you will have to suffer. This is 
what punishment of sin means. It is life battling with death, love 
striving against selfishness, the deeper soul with the surface soul. 
We must destroy the social system which makes selfishness the rule. 
We want collectivism instead of competition; we want the kingdom 
of God. Collectivism must be the expression of the spirit of brother- 
hood working from within. We can at least recognize tht presence 
of the guiding spirit of God in all our social concerns, and work along 
with it for the realization of the ideal of universal brotherhood. We 
can show men what Jesus really came to do, and as his servants we 
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can help him to doit. We can definitely recognize that the movement 
toward social regeneration is really and truly a spiritual movement 
and that it must never be captured by materialism. The New Theol- 
ogy is the theology of this movement for it is essentially the gospel of 
the kingdom of God. The mission of the New Theology is to brighten 
and keep burning the flame of the spiritual ideal in the midst of the 
mighty social movement. It is ours to see God in it and to help man- 
kind to see him too. 
III 

This idealistic monism, if it is logically carried out, is full of all 
the difficulties and open to all the objections which have been urged 
against pantheistic systems in general. If God is the one and only 
independent reality, what, we may well ask, becomes of the independ- 
ence of individuals? If they are mere expressions or manifestations 
of his nature, they cannot be absolutely free and responsible personal- 
ities. If God exhausts his being in all existing personalities or con- 
sciousnesses, if these personalities constitute God, then the term God 
is but a collective name; there is no personal God, and the term pan- 
theism is a misnomer. If, however, God is a personal consciousness 
and all other personalities are reflections or thoughts of God, then the 
other personalities are personalities in name only; the thoughts are the 
thoughts of another person who has or is these thoughts. To call us 
God’s thoughts is to rob us of our independence. Of course, there is 
no objection to all this, provided we do not afterward make claims 
with respect to these matters which we have already waived in our 
premises. If, on the other hand, we try to save our personal inde- 
pendence and yet insist that we are persons in the personality of God, 
the problem arises, How can there be countless persons in one person ? 
- Moreover, if everything is the reflection of the one basal spiritual 
principle, God, then all the sin and evil in the world are the expression 
of God’s nature, just as much as the good is, and God is responsible 
for the evil as well as the good. That too may be the only valid 
conclusion, but if it is, then we must stick to it in our thinking, and 
not forget that we have drawn it. 

These difficulties have caused some of the more recent pantheists 
to make compromises with theism and dualism; indeed, few panthe- 
ists have had the courage to accept the logical consequences of their 
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premises. This is as true, it seems to me, of Thomas Hill Green as 
of Mr. Campbell. The German philosopher, Krause, has coined the 
term panentheism to designate such a compromise system or rather 
amalgamation of systems. According to the New Theology, for 
example, God reveals himself in everything; nothing that exists is 
outside of God. God must limit himself in order to realize himself; 
to know his own possibilities he must take on finitude. Imperfection, 
finitude, conditionality, limitation, and everything these imply are 
therefore necessities of God’s being. There are two modes of God: 
the infinite or perfect and the finite or imperfect, the latter being the 
expression of the former. God is immanent in this finite universe, 
indeed this finite universe is part of him. But this finite universe 
does not exhaust God, his nature is not fully revealed in these expres- 
sions; there is a mode of God that transcends. We have here the 
attempt to reconcile the transcendency of God, a doctrine peculiar to 
theism, with his immanency, a doctrine peculiar to pantheism. The 
infinite transcendent God wants to express what he is; he is cease- 
lessly uttering himself through higher and ever higher forms of exist- 
ence; it will take him to all eternity to live out all that he is. The 
universe, including ourselves, is one instrument or vehicle of the 
self-expression of God; he is the universe and infinitely more. Pro- 
fessor Paulsen offers a similar compromise: 

Immanency and transcendency do not exclude each other. Theism cannot 
exclude the immanency of God in the world. If God is the creator and pre- 
server of all things, it is his power in the things which gives them their reality 
at every moment of time. On the other hand, philosophical pantheism does not 
exclude transcendency; God and nature do not absolutely coincide. This is 
true as far as their quantity is concerned. The nature which we see is finite, 
God is infinite; it is merged in him, but he is not merged in nature. The world 
known to our cosmology is but a drop in the ocean of reality. The same state- 
ments may be made of his quality. The essence of things as it is known to us 
is not absolutely different from God’s, but God’s essence itself is infinite; it is 
not exhausted by the qualities of the reality which we behold: by mind and body 
extension and thought, or however we may designate the most general qualities 
of existence. Hence God is transcendent in so far as his infinite nature infinitely 
transcends the reality known to us.* : 

These attempts at a compromise between theism and pantheism, 
to reconcile immanency with transcendency, do not, however, remove 

1 Introduction to Philosophy, English translation, p. 257. 
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the difficulties in the problem of the personality and the responsibility 
of both God and man. Thus we are told by the New Theology 
that there is a deeper side of our being, which is perfect and eternal, 
and integral to the being of God. In our surface self, our ordinary 
everyday consciousness, we are wholly unconscious of our real and 
true self, though the real self may be conscious of the so-called lower 
self. To our everyday surface consciousness the world appears split 
up into individuals, the surface soul is a dividing, separating con- 
sciousness; in reality, however, there is no such division anywhere; 
my deeper self and my surface self are one; your self and my self are 
one, the whole human.race is one; God and all life are one, he is the 
highest self. If these statements were taken at their face value, they 
would lead us to believe that all individualization was an illusion of a 
human consciousness, that there were no real personal selves, except 
the self of God. Then the teaching that God limits himself, expresses 
himself in finite forms, would lose its bottom, the so-called finite 
manifestations of God would be mere appearances, the apparitions of 
a finite consciousness and not real expressions of a self-limiting God. 
How there could be such a surface consciousness to conjure up these 
ghosts of separate beings, would be a mystery of mysteries! But this 
cannot be the real thought of Mr. Campbell; in his monistic enthusi- 
asm he evidently forgets that God does actually express himself in 
finite individuals, that the separation while it lasts—and it will go on 
forever—is a real separation. He forgets what he has said: that “the 
being of God is a complex unity, containing within itself and harmo- 
nizing every form of self-consciousness that can possibly exist.” If we 
accept this view of the case, then God expresses his being in human 
persons; the subconscious core of the human personality is a part of 
God’s nature; it is “the deathless divine in us.’”’ According to the 
logic of the situation the true self in me is really God’s self; human 
personalities are like blossoms on the stock of reality, or the crests of 
the wave of the infinite ocean of existence. I am a thought in the 
mind of God, not the mind that does the thinking, not a real inde- 
pendent personality. Besides, I am a passing thought. God will 
think other thoughts by and by, thoughts like me perhaps, but not 
me, for “the cosmos is changing every moment,” “ God is ceaselessly 
uttering himself through higher and higher forms of existence.” “To 
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see one form break up and another take its place is no calamity, how- 
ever terrible it may seem, for it only means that the life contained in 
that form has gone back to the universal life, and will express itself 
again in some higher and better form.” 

This is real pantheism. But Mr. Campbell does not stick to this 
text consistently; he modifies his doctrine in such a way that the dif- 
ferent parts will not hang together. God is a complex unity, as we 
have already seen; the subconscious selves seem to be eternal realities 
in God, and not mere passing thoughts after all. ‘I shall not cease 
to be I, nor you to be you.” Indeed, not only the subconscious or 
higher selves endure, but even the surface consciousnesses appear to be 
immortal. We shall come to know that ultimately your being and 
my being are one. “TI build my belief in immortality on the convic- 
tion that the fundamental reality of the universe is consciousness, and 
that no consciousness can ever be extinguished, for it belongs to the 
whole and must be fulfilled in the whole. The one unthinkable sup- 
position from this point of view is that any kind of being which has 
ever become aware of itself, that is, has ever contained a ray of the 
eternal consciousness, can perish.” ‘“‘No form of self-consciousness 
can ever perish.” Here we have a kind of intelligible kingdom, a 
world of spirits, a divine person who expresses himself in separate 
persons who seem to be eternal. The doctrine reminds one very 
much of Origen’s doctrine of the eternally created son of the Father, 
only here we have an eternal creation of countless sons of the Father. 
It is an attempt to save both monism and pluralism by adopting 
them both. 

We find similar inconsistencies in the ethical teachings of the New 
Theology; efforts are made to draw the consequences of a monistic 
philosophy and at the same time to secure to the individual a share 
in the work of realizing the divine purpose. We are told that we can 
neither make nor mar this inner, true self of which we have already 
spoken, and which is our being and God’s. If we keep to this view, 
there is nothing for man to do but to let things take their course. If 
we can neither make nor mar the real self, if we are not even con- 
scious of it, if it is in the last analysis the inexorable God working out 
his own salvation, realizing himself, then what use and chance is there 
of the surface consciousness doing anything that counts? It is true, 
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we are reminded, that we are helping him to utter himself when we are 
true to ourselves; “or rather, which is the same thing, he is doing it 
in us.’ And we are encouraged to “grow the soul,” to manifest 
the true nature of the “spirit,” to put ourselves in line with the cosmic 
purpose, to bring it forth into conscious activity, but after all, the divine 
nature, the true man in us, will assert itself, the true self will win, 
whate’er betide. How can this conscious surface self, which is as 
nothing to the universal, deeper self, a mere ripple on the wave, influ- 
ence the basal self, of which it is not even conscious ? 

Sin, it is said, is selfishness, living for self alone, while morality 
is living a life for humanity as a whole. The struggle for self-preser- 
vation and the struggle for others are two conflicting tendencies in 
nature. Sin is the attempt to misuse the energies of God, it is the 
expression of individuality at the expense of the race. The life of 
love is the God spirit manifesting itself. But so on the monistic 
theory must selfishness be an expression of the basal principle of 
things. God wants to limit himself, he wants the world as it is; and 
he must limit himself; in order to realize his nature he must become 
individualized. ‘That means pain and sin of course, but these things 
are inevitable. Hence the struggle of love and selfishness cannot but 
be a struggle of the limiting God with himself and within himself. 
So that if sin is the attempt to misuse the energies of God, it must be 
God who is misusing his own energies, for all energy is in God, or 
rather is God. There seems to be a certain dualism in God’s nature. 
Yes, the farther back we go in the history of the race, the stronger the 
self-ward tendency is, the fiercer the struggle the more divided is 
God’s own being between light and darkness. But the victory is 
assured for the love principle; love will win, the disinterested tend- 
ency will absorb the self-ward tendency, and God will be in all and 
love will reign world without end. Do what you will, the real you in 
you, the love side, will overcome everything in you that makes for 
separateness and sin. “The infinite life behind the human spirit 
will assert itself irresistibly against the endeavors of sin to inclose that 
spirit with finite conditions.” The fight is after all God’s fight, and 
the outcome is certain. All the individual can do is to put himself 
in line, but whether he does so or not, it would seem that the result 
will be the same; as in the rigorous determinism of ancient Stoicism: 
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volentem fata ducunt, nolentem trahunt. It is hard to see how the sur- 
face self’s unwillingness to fall in line could retard the march of the 
innermost love-self; indeed it is not easy to understand how there can 
be any opposition between the surface self and the deeper self, since 
the former is the partial manifestation of the latter. 

Here again we seem to get a dualism, a dualism within the indi- 
vidual himself, if we look at the matter from the point of view of the 
individual. It is the antagonism between the self-ward and the dis- 
interested tendencies, and the antagonism will be overcome by the 
victory of love. But here again the teaching is not consistently ad- 
hered to. We are told that the struggle for self-preservation and the 
struggle for others are antithetic, but we are also told that morality is 
making the most of oneself for the sake of the whole. Common 
sense comes to the rescue of the New Theology, and the exaggerated 
opposition between the self-regarding and other-regarding impulses 
is toned down. It is held that the disinterested tendency will absorb 
the self-ward one, but it is also held that true morality involves the 
duty of self-formation and the exercise of judgment and self-discipline 
in order that the individual life may become as great a gift as possible 
to the common life. Here again common sense triumphs against the 
strict logic of monism. So long as there are individuals, there must be 
self-ward tendencies; there is no help for it. Wecan have no personal 
life without self-assertion. Nor can we care for others unless we first 
care for ourselves. And so long as there is society, there must be dis- 
interested tendencies and acts. There is no irreconcilable conflict 
between the self-ward and the other-ward strivings of our nature. The 
problem of morality is to fashion the so-called egoistic and sympathetic 
impulses in such a way as to bring about a proper balance between the 
two. Irrational egoism is bad, and irrational sympathy is bad. 
The problem is not to eradicate the self-ward tendencies, for that 
would mean the elimination of selfhood. It is my duty to save my 
own soul as well as to help save others. And so long as personalities 
exist and persist, so long as self-realization is at least part of the ideal— 
and the New Theology asserts that the selves will never disappear, 
but will go on perfecting themselves—so long will the self-ward tend- 
encies be essential elements of human nature. The purpose of living 
is to realize selves; and living for the whole can mean nothing but 
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living in such a way that human personalities, my own included, may 
reach their fullest fruition. ‘The absolute absorption of the self-ward 
tendencies by the disinterested tendencies, would be the obliteration 
of all personal selves. If everybody sacrificed himself for everybody 
else, there would be nobody left upon whom the benefits of such a 
sacrifice could fall. In placing a value upon other personalities I am 
tacitly fixing a value upon my own; if their souls are worth saving, 
mine too must be worth saving. 


IV 


To me there seem to be two lines of thought running through most 
of the modern pantheistic systems: the one monistic, the other dual- 
istic or pluralistic. ‘The one shows the author’s desire to reason 
logically from his premises, the other betrays his unwillingness to 
accept consequences which conflict with the beliefs of common sense. 
As we have seen, some attempt is made to spin out the monistic thread. 
Everything is God, man included; God expresses himself in a count- 
less variety of finite forms. This self-limitation carries with it sin 
and pain and evil, but all these will be overcome in the process of 
cosmic evolution through which God will realize his nature; every- 
thing comes from the infinite and to the infinite it will return. Human 
personalities are not exceptions to the rule, they too are manifestations 
of the Godhead, dependent on God for what they are and do. 
Through them, as through everything else, he realizes his purpose; 
they, however, have no real independence; as reflections of the divine 
essence they can have no influence on the core of things. So the 
monist goes bravely on until he reaches man. Then forgetting the 
logical demands of his system he halts and reconstructs his notion 
of the human personality: he endows it with a certain degree of initia- 
tive and self-determination, he gives it immortality, he makes it eternal. 
In this way he tries to save the independence of the human personal- 
ity. But he tries to save his monism too, by making human personal- 
ities parts of the complex unity of the Godhead. He must have his 
cake and eat it. But as this might seem to limit God, he adds another 
story to the edifice of his philosophy, and God becomes a transcendent, 
infinite being, in whom there are no limitations, in whom all dualisms 
and differences are overcome. 
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The answer to the question therefore: Can Christianity ally itself 
with monistic ethics? depends in part upon what phase of the 
monistic philosophy, as taught by modern writers, we emphasize. 
One phase of it is Christian in the sense that it agrees with the popular 
Christian world-view: it teaches the transcendency and spirituality of 
God, the immortality of the soul, and the freedom of the will, freedom 
enough to enable man to help in realizing the Divine purpose in the 
universe. In these respects there is no obstacle to an alliance between 
Christianity and systems like the New Theology which call themselves 
monistic. But, as I have repeatedly pointed out, these systems are 
not consistently monistic. They are patchwork philosophies. A 
strictly logical monism or pantheism leaves no room for independent 
personalities. If I am the thought in the mind of God, I am depend- 
ent upon him who thinks me, I am a part in a great system of thoughts; 
and by and by when this system gives way to another as it must in the 
process of evolution, I shall be no more. To say that there are such 
independent personalities and that they are eternal manifestations 
sounds to my ears like a contradiction in terms: it represents the 
endeavor to save both pluralism and monism. Now whether Chris- 
tianity can ally itself with a consistent monistic theory will depend 
upon how we interpret Christianity. If Christianity means a belief 
in a personal God, the immortality of the soul, free will, human 
responsibility for sin; if it teaches a dualism between God and world, 
soul and body; and if these doctrines are essential to a belief in 
Christianity; then, obviously, it cannot ally itself with a philosophy 
which denies most of these things. If the deeper subconscious self 
in me, the true core of my being, is in reality God himself; and if J, 
meaning by me the everyday conscious self, can neither make nor mar 
this deeper self, if it is bound to break all fetters and to realize God’s 
purpose; if all the surface consciousness can do is to recognize the 
purpose of God, but neither hasten it nor retard it; then Christianity 
as popularly understood will find its ethical occupation gone. The 
only way to reconcile it with such a monistic, deterministic, panthe- 
istic doctrine is to interpret Christianity allegorically, and when it 
comes to that, almost any system can be read into it. 

So far, however, as the practical moral precepts of monistic 
ethics are concerned, Christianity will have no difficulty with them. 
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Whatever may be the metaphysical views of idealistic monism, this 
philosophy urges men to strive for the highest good, to help realize 
the purpose of the universe or the will of God. Even the Stoics with 
their rigorous determinism ask us to live according to nature or reason, 
to act in accordance with the will of the world. And so we shall find 
no great difference between the practical morality enjoined by modern 
pantheists and that enjoined by modern Christians; they preach the 
same virtues. There is nothing, for example, in Professor Paulsen’s 
System of Ethics which a modern Christian cannot accept, in spite of 
the pantheistic foundation upon which it is reared. I say modern 
Christian, because if Christianity is taken to be an ascetic, world- 
denying religion, aiming at the uprooting of all natural impulses, then, 
to be sure, an ethical teaching like Professor Paulsen’s is in spirit 
opposed to Christianity. 


V 
There is another problem connected with this whole discussion 
upon which I have not touched, and that is the relation of Jesus to 
God and man. It is held that this is the paramount question of the 
Christian religion, that the truth of Christianity depends upon the 
divinity of its founder. The New Theology offers the answer which 


is characteristic of monistic or pantheistic systems written in a 
Christian key. The answer is as follows: Jesus was divine simply 
and solely because his life was never governed by any other principle 
than perfect love. But this is not to say that we shall not reach the 
standard too; quite the contrary; we must reach it in order to fulfil 
our destiny. If by deity is meant that Jesus possessed the all-con- 
trolling consciousness of the universe, then assuredly he was not the 
Deity; his consciousness was as purely human as our own. We cannot, 
however, dispense with the doctrine of the Trinity; we have to postu- 
late God, the universe, and God’s operation within the universe. 
The universe is an expression of that side of God’s being which can 
only be described as the ideal or archetypal mankind. Whatever 
else God may be, he is essentially man, i.e., he is the fount of human- 
ity. There must be one side of the infinitely complex being of God 
in which humanity is eternally contained, and which finds expression 
in the finite universe. Jesus is the fullest expression of that eternal 
divine man in the field of human history, of the fontal or ideal Man 
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who contains and is expressed in all human kind. But as we have 
come forth from this fontal manhood, we too must be to some extent 
expressions of this eternal Christ. Jesus lived his life in such a way 
as to reveal the very essence of the Christ nature. He is therefore 
central for us, and we are complete in him. Here is the goal of all 
moral effort—Christ; here too is the highest reach of the religious 
ideal—Christ. 

We have here the old Platonic philosophy applied to Christianity. 
The eternal and perfect idea of man in the intelligible world or in the 
mind of God reveals itself in countless finite and imperfect forms, 
Jesus being the most complete exemplar of the original and eternal 
type that has thus far appeared. The archetypal man is the Christ, 
the logos, the son of God, the Sevrepos eds; the historical Jesus 
is one of the many reflections of the true reality. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the Christian religion would cease to exist if this doctrine 
should be accepted; for it is after all in the example of Jesus rather 
than in any metaphysical theories or dogmas about him that the 
moral strength of Christianity lies. At the same time the teaching 
means no more than that God contains within himself the potency 
of the highest type of human being conceivable, that he has expressed 
this type in Jesus, that he is approximating it more or less in all human 
beings, and that he will finally realize it in humanity as a whole. 
This thought is a cheering thought and one with which any religion 
can ally itself provided it does not take too seriously the logical con- 
sequences of the teaching to which we have constantly called atten- 
tion. But, carried to its logical conclusions, it is not in harmony 
with a religion that seems so careless of the type, so careful of the 
single life as Christianity, that places such a high value upon the 
human personality. 

VI 

In conclusion it should be stated that we have considered this 
entire problem solely in its logical bearings. We have asked whether 
a consistent monistic philosophy and Christianity agree in their 
teachings, and have found that they do not. The question whether 
it might not be possible and perhaps even better for Christianity to 
adopt this monism in spite of logical difficulties, has not been con- 
sidered by us. Can Christianity thrive in combination with a world- 
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view theoretically contradicting it? It has been linked with all 
kinds of doctrines in the past, without losing its practical efficacy 
and it would doubtless survive a union with modern pantheism in the 
future. Religions are not logic-proof systems of thought. There 
are difficulties and inconsistencies even in theistic conceptions, similar 
to those we have pointed out in pantheism, but they have not pre- 
vented large numbers of thinking men from accepting theism, nor 
have they led to any marked changes in Christian practice. The 
inconsistencies are generally ignored, and the thinker experiences no 
uneasiness in holding a theory in his metaphysics that does not exactly 
agree with his ethics. Thus, for example, if God created the world 
and everything in it, then the world is a manifestation of his Nature. 
Then too God created man and is responsible for him, and it is hard 
to see how man can be free under these circumstances. But even if 
we should admit a certain degree of freedom, God would still be 
responsible for man’s acts because God could have made him so that 
he would always choose the good. It is hard, in other words, on such 
a hypothesis to shift the responsibility for evil from God. A theology 
that teaches an absolute creation out of nothing can hardly be differ- 
entiated from pantheism. The only way to relieve God of responsi- 
bility for evil in the universe is either to explain it away or to call it by 
another name or to place it in the service of good, or to put the blame 
for evil on something independent of God, that is, to introduce another 
principle into the universe. This last alternative would give us dual- 
ism or pluralism; it would relieve God of the responsibility for sin 
and evil, but it would at the same time limit him. We see, theology 
like philosophy has its antinomies. 
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The question proposed for discussion in this paper is: What is the 
logical relation between the resurrection of Jesus and the doctrine of 
immortality? Plainly, therefore, the resurrection of Jesus as an 
historical event is to be taken for granted. To avoid misapprehension, 
however, let me state that I do not believe in the resurrection of Jesus, 
in any legitimate use of terms, but do believe in immortality. It 
follows therefore that to my mind faith in immortality is not dependent 
upon belief in the resurrection of Jesus although the possibility is 
recognized that it may be confirmed thereby. It is this point alone 
which the present paper undertakes to consider. 

Historically, faith in immortality did not arise out of belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus. Long before the time of Jesus, there seems 
to have been a virtually universal belief in a world of shades wherein 
some semblance of man survived after his bodily death. This was 
immortality, but it was never the object of hope or desire, save in the 
negative sense of release from the troubling of the wicked and the 
wearying restlessness of mortal life. The early Christians, however, 
convinced that Jesus had arisen both from the tomb and from Hades, 
thought of him as living in the heavenly realm, and believed that at 
death they also should pass into the heavens to be henceforth and 
forever with Jesus their Lord, entering into his present bliss and 
destined to return with him to share in changed bodies the glories of 
the changed world. His resurrection was the pledge of their own 
at his second advent, however that may have been conceived, but 
their faith in immortality was not really new save as it now was accom- 
panied by longing and aspiration. To depart and be with Christ 
was as much better than the earthly life as the earthly life had been 
deemed better than a spare and bloodless existence in Hades. The 
resurrection of Jesus gave them not the idea but the hope of 
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immortality; it assured them not so much of immortality as of an 
immortality that was worth having, especially during the period 
between death and the resurrection. 

Before proceeding farther, we must define our terms by indicating 
the various ideas for which they respectively stand. Among Chris- 
tians who believe in immortality, three groups are discoverable. In 
the first class, are those who hold that man either has by nature, or 
may acquire by moral discipline, a psychical structure unaffected by 
the physical experience of death, and hence capable of continuance 
in spiritual conditions and environment regardless of bodily disin- 
tegration. The second class comprises those who deny the possibility 
of independent psychical existence and teach that with the death of 
the body consciousness also terminates, to be resumed only when on 
some future day of resurrection God shall reanimate this present body, 
with some modification of nature which shall make it henceforth 
superior to death. In the third class, are those who combine the 
essential elements of both views, holding that there is independent 
psychical continuance but that in the future this psychical structure 
will again take to itself a body in some way related to that which died 
yet miraculously transformed into another condition of which present 
experience gives no sure intimation. These three classes may be 
designated for convenience as, believers in spiritual immortality 
alone, in reanimation alone, and in immortality and resurrection 
combined. 

Those who avow belief in the resurrection of Jesus as an historical 
event fall into one or the other of two groups. In the first are those 
who accept the traditional view that there was an actual reanimation 
of the body of Jesus, accompanied by a mysterious transformation, 
prefiguring, perhaps, that which is to be wrought at the general 
resurrection. The second class, however, which has been numerically 
small but seems to be increasing in numbers and influence, denies the 
reality of the vacant tomb and the reanimation of the body, maintain- 
ing that Jesus, having survived spiritually the tragedy of Calvary, 
was able, either by special gift of God or by reason of his firm and 
noble personality, to reveal himself inwardly to his disciples with such 
vividness that the inward experience was indistinguishable from 
objective reality. It is a fair question whether the adherents to the 
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latter view can rightfully be called believers in the resurrection at all, 
but since they like to differentiate themselves from those who believe 
in the spiritual immortality of Jesus but regard the reported appear- 
ances, so far as they are authentic, as subjective and not “subjective- 
objective” in character, and therefore proclaim fervently their belief 
in the resurrection, it seems best to take them at their word and put 
them in a distinct class among believers in the resurrection of Jesus. 

In view of these different ideas of immortality and-theories of the 
resurrection, it is plain that the question of the paper cannot be 
answered in general terms but calls for an examination into the 
logical bearing of each of the views of the resurrection upon the 
several ideas of immortality. Let us begin then, with the first, the 
traditional, view of the resurrection and see how it affects the three 
ideas of immortality severally and respectively. 

Those who maintain belief in spiritual immortality may justly 
claim that the alleged fact of the resurrection of Jesus has nothing 
whatever to do with their belief: if accepted, it does not strengthen, 
if denied, it does not weaken it. For faith in the immortality of 
Jesus is quite without reference to belief in his bodily resurrection. 
Paul’s vision of the Christ in celestial glory, if given full credence, 
and taken at his own valuation, does not imply, although he may have 
thought it did, the previous fact of the resurrection of Jesus, in the 
sense now under consideration. His continued existence, in the 
heavens, is wholly independent of the history of his body. For 
immortality and resurrection belong to different orders: the former 
pertains to the psychical, the latter to the physical existence; we speak 
of the immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the body. To 
believers in spiritual immortality, the fate of the body is quite imma- 
terial. Certainly resurrection of the body cannot prove immortality 
of the soul. If indeed it could be shown that between the death on 
Friday and the resurrection on Sunday, Jesus was consciously alive, 
the possibility of psychical existence apart from the body would there- 
by be demonstrated, but it should be observed that this is not neces- 
sarily involved in the traditional theory as to the resurrection of Jesus. 
The first view of resurrection therefore has no logical relation what- 
ever to the first view of immortality since the mere resurrection of a 
body could never demonstrate the immortality of a soul. 
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It is different however with the second idea of immortality, which 
deems it conditional upon bodily reanimation. For if after death 
Jesus returned to life in a body, related indeed to the old since the 
tomb was vacant, yet essentially immaterial in character, two infer- 
ences are legitimate: first, that such a bodily existence as this theory 
of immortality requires is possible; and, second, that the reanimation 
of Jesus may be regarded as promise and pledge of a similar act of 
God in the case of all men. The first view of the resurrection, there- 
fore, decidedly strengthens, although as will presently be shown it 
does not conclusively prove, the second idea of immortality. 

With respect to the third view of immortality, nothing further need 
be said than that its full proof depends upon proof of both its com- 
ponent parts. Knowing nothing of the existence of Jesus between 
death and resurrection, we cannot argue from this resurrection to 
spiritual immortality—that is, the resurrection has no logical relation 
to the first element of the idea; and, with the dropping out of that 
member, the third idea becomes identical with the second which has 
just been considered, so far as concerns its logical relation to the first 
view of the resurrection. 

Turning now to the second theory of the resurrection, that of sub- 
jective-objective vision, and applying this in its turn to the three ideas of 
immortality, we see at once that it has direct and vital relation to the 
doctrine of spiritual immortality. For it presupposes, and affirms, the 
continued psychical existence of Jesus apart from the physical organ- 
ism, thus demonstrating the possibility of such a mode of being. As 
regards universal immortality, however, this must be deemed, for a 
reason soon to be given, a possibility and nothing more; but it cannot 
be denied that the idea of immortality in question gains much in 
weight, and one prime objection to it is removed, when it is certainly 
believed that in the case of Jesus, psychical continuance, notwith- 
standing death, has been proved actual thus demonstrating the pos- 
sibility of such a survival in the case of all men. The second idea of 
resurrection, therefore, materially strengthens although it does not 
conclusively prove the first idea of immortality. To the second idea 
of immortality, this theory of the resurrection is decidedly adverse, 
for by affirming as actual in the case of Jesus and hence possible in 
the case of others, that psychical continuance which the believer in 
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immortality through reanimation rejects, and by denying the physical 
reanimation of Jesus, it deprives his resurrection of all significance 
with reference to universal resurrection. With respect to the third 
idea of immortality, the disappearance of its second element, for the 
reason just given in the discussion of it as a separate theory, simply 
throws the theory itself under the category of the first from which it 
now becomes indistinguishable. 

The results of the examination may be briefly summed up. We 
have seen that the traditional theory of the resurrection has no logical 
relation to the doctrine of spiritual immortality but establishes immor- 
tality through resurrection as a possibility. On the other hand, we 
have seen that the subjective-objective theory of the resurrection of 
Jesus establishes spiritual immortality as a possibility, but is dis- 
tinctly adverse to immortality through resurrection. And now our 
final inquiry remains—can the possibility in either case be trans- 
formed into a certainty? The answer is, that in so far as the unique- 
ness of Jesus is insisted upon, does it become illogical to base a uni- 
versal proposition upon his unique experience. If, according to the 
traditional view, God raised this unique being, Messiah and Son of 
God, second person in the Trinity, from the dead, what evidence does 
that fact give that he will similarly raise all others or even any others ? 
If, according to the subjective-objective theory, this unique being 
survived the death of the body, how does that fact support the belief 
that we common mortals can similarly survive? If it was because of 
the compactness of his achieved personality that this victory was 
possible for him, and of like personalities like victory may be pre- 
dicted, then his experience becomes predictive only upon denial of his 
uniqueness. The outcome is, therefore, that in view of the unique- 
ness claimed for Jesus, in neither case does his resurrection enable us 
to argue beyond the mere possibility of immortality in general. The 
utmost that can be said is that those who hold to the subjective-ob- 
jective theory of the resurrection and attribute such “reappearances” 
to the achieved personality of Jesus may find in this belief some sup- 
port for the doctrine of conditional immortality. For all others, the 
possibilities indicated remain, so far as the logical bearing of the 
resurrection is concerned, possibilities and nothing more. 

Only one more point remains for consideration. It may be argued 
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that the resurrection established the divine authority of Jesus, so 
putting beyond question his teaching as to human destiny, and that 
accordingly his resurrection proves, thus indirectly, human immor- 
tality. This argument however carries us beyond the rigidly limited 
field of the present discussion since it rests belief in immortality upon 
his teaching rather than upon his resurrection. ‘Two questions how- 
ever may be asked in closing: Does the resurrection establish the 
truth of all his teaching, including that concerning demons and the 
nearness of the second advent, and if of only a part, how is it possible 
to decide with certainty in which part the doctrine of immortality is 
to be placed? Secondly, Do we really need, at this day, confidence 
in his resurrection to justify his insight into the ways of God and the 


destiny of man? 
W. W. FENN 
Harvarp Divinity ScHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The editors of the American Journal of Theology have asked me 
to discuss the subject indicated by the title of this article. It is one 
of the many problems in the relations of Christian faith to philosophic 
thought, concerning which many minds are peculiarly sensitive today. 


Hence any attempt to meet the difficulties which are involved in it 
must encounter some delicate situations. In advance, however, let 
it be understood that the subject is strictly limited. On the one hand, 
it does not require an exposition of the general or philosophical argu- 
ments for immortality, although it will require some reference to these 
and a more explicit emphasis upon some aspects of them. Nor, on 
the other hand, does it necessitate a study of the teaching of Jesus 
regarding the future life, nor of the differing points of view from which 
that life may be set forth by various New Testament writers. What 
is before us is a discussion of the one definite question: whether the 
resurrection of Christ has had and must have a direct and vital relation 
to the belief in immortality, whether at any points it may be said not 
only to illuminate but to sustain and confirm that belief. The dis- 
cussion of this specific topic is forced upon us by a tendency which is 
manifest in various directions when the relations of Christianity to 
philosophy are being discussed. For example we find those who main- 
tain that the science of ethics is complete and presents an adequate 
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view of human experience without any reference to religion. In 
other words, it is believed that the race has now come to a level of 
moral intuition and moral habit at which it can maintain itself without 
those religious sanctions which have confessedly played an important 
part in raising it to that level. It is but one aspect of this general 
position which appears when it is maintained that belief in a worthy 
conception of immortality has now become a final possession of the 
human race and that, although the resurrection of Christ or any other 
event or form of religious doctrine in the past has helped to produce 
this result, these are not indispensable for the continuance of that 
belief. Of course, such a position must rest ultimately upon the 
theory that when in the process of evolution a certain form of reality 
or experience has been attained, this effect can be permanent even 
though the causes which produced it have ceased to operate. But that 
general assumption, which underlies a great mass of current theolog- 
ical and philosophical discussion, and which I believe to be erroneous, 
must not be entered upon here. At the other extreme, there are those 
who find themselves ready to maintain that all beliefs in immortality 
before Christ were so vague and so poorly supported by evidence that 
they were really worthless, and that, therefore, our whole and sole 
dependence for proof of that belief must rest upon the resurrection 
of Christ and upon the flood of light which that event has cast upon 
human destiny. 

Neither of these alternative positions seems reasonable to the 
present writer. I hold that the belief in immortality, however dim 
and even when poorly supported by formal reasoning, has been of 
immense significance and value, that its age-long and well-nigh uni- 
versal prevalence among men has exerted a steady, even if varied, 
influence upon human thought and character. Moreover, the philo- 
sophical discussions of the arguments for immortality and of the 
nature of the future life have, in my view, always possessed ‘eal 
power and have seldom wandered utterly from the truth. The 
position, therefore, which I wish to describe, as simply as possible, in 
the following article is this: that the belief in immortality has arisen 
naturally in the human mind and heart and therefore has had its 
place in the universal history of man; further, that this belief 
has received incalculable reinforcement and illumination from the | 
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resurrection of Christ; and, still further, that this event, through the 
effects which it has produced upon human character and opinion, has 
wrought itself into the very substance of most modern philosophical 
arguments in favor of immortality. It will follow, therefore, that to 
lose that event, to be convinced that Christ never rose from the dead, 
must throw the human mind back into pre-Christian uncertainty and 
must cut the very nerve out of the noblest and most convincing 
of the philosophical arguments which have been adduced in Christen- 
dom on behalf of the belief in a future life. 


I 
THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY 

It is necessary, therefore, in the first place, to take brief account of 
the belief itself, and of its current philosophical defenses. 

1. We may assume here that practically the whole human race 
has believed in some form of human existence after death. The 
science of religion has gathered an enormous amount of evidence on 
this point, and the conclusion is inevitable that in practically all 
grades of development man has felt himself to be related to a super- 
human world, and that his relation to it does not cease but enters upon 
new forms when he dies. Naturally the mind of man has conceived 
of that future life in ways differing according to the measure of his 
moral and intellectual culture. Sometimes it has appeared as a mere 
continuation of his present life. Sometimes it has been pictured as a 
dim underworld where the poor bodiless ghosts wander in dreary 
monotony and impotence of life.‘ Sometimes glimpses have been 
obtained of a moral universe where truth and righteousness prevail, 
requiring that the human soul shall appear before some judgment bar 
and be assigned to a destiny appropriate to the character of its moral 
life in this world. Perhaps the best that can be said of all pre-Chris- 
tian beliefs in immortality is that they reflect the moral attainment of 
those who cherished them, rather than that they have inspired or sus- 
tained the soul in its striving after a higher life. Hence it is that we 
find the popular imagination unable to hold the highest views sug- 
gested by ancient thinkers and seers, and the moral consciousness of 

t See Stephen Phillips’s splendid poem, “Christ in Hades.” 

2 See the close of Plato’s Republic. 
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ancient peoples changing in quality from one period to another, 
practically without reference to its conceptions of a future life. These 
were the children of its own desires, the pictures of its own more or 
less enlightened imagination. They were not spurs to its sensual and 
sluggish soul. They were not objective and authoritative standards 
known to be fixed by God, rebuking its sin, and yet rousing it with 
the joy of a great hope and the certainty of a distinct destiny. More- 
over no ancient idea of immortality was definite and clear enough to 
become attractive to any but especially trained minds. Even in the 
writings of Plato, as in the Phaedrus or the Republic, where majestic 
myth as well as noble argument reveal possibilities in the future life 
of man which surpass anything but the Christian view, we feel that 
there is a great lack of definiteness as well as of certainty. The 
moral stimulus which the reasoning and the glowing illustration sug- 
gest is yet without supreme power; for they at best arise from the 
glorious genius of one of the greatest of the sonsof men. ‘They reflect 
his nobility of soul, his individual aspirations, his eagle-like passion to 
gaze open-eyed upon the splendor of the eternal sun. But a doctrine 
thus supported, difficult to expound, which describes an ideal difficult 
to conceive of, could never and did never take its place as a great, 
living, social force. It just lacked the seal of an objective, historical 
event. The discussion of the matter by Plato’s own pupil, Aristotle, 
and the fate which his arguments encountered in subsequent philo- 
sophical movements, the easy way in which Cicero now accepts and 
now almost ignores them, prove the point that the mightiest philo- 
sophical arguments, the most marvelous moral intuitions, were unable 
to become permanent and universal causes in the evolution of human 
society. 

2. As might be expected, the philosophical discussions of the 
doctrine of immortality in the history of Christendom have undergone 
a great variety of development. In our own day, since our historical 
references must be brief, we find that the doctrine is receiving an 
extraordinary amount of attention. This is not wholly due to the 
somewhat artificial stimulus of the Gifford or the Ingersoll lecture- 
ships. The very foundation of these sprang from an interest in the 
spiritual view of the universe. And the trustees of these Lectureships 
have had no difficulty in discovering that large numbers of our ablest 
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scholars and thinkers are prepared to declare themselves at great 
length, with great scholarship, upon the fundamental problems that 
surround man’s idea of God and his hope of a future life. The 
arguments for immortality which have been worked out in recent days 
may perhaps be classified under three distinct heads. 

a) In the first place, we have those which are concerned with man’s 
relation to the physical universe, and which aim at showing that life 
and the soul of man are facts so distinct from the existence of physical 
substance that their history may be independent of its movements. 
Thus Sir Oliver Lodge in his Life and Matter, maintains that since life 
appears as a something which controls the movements of material 
things, we cannot possibly hold that it is produced by those movements 
or that its continuance as a form of reality depends upon them. So 
with the psychological arguments adduced by Professor James and 
others, which would insist that the human brain and nervous system 
must be regarded as the instruments of a form of reality which is 
manifested in human thought and action, but that the instruments 
neither produce the soul nor can be proved to be necessary to its 
existence. 

b) In the second place, we have those arguments which base 
themselves upon metaphysical and ethical views of human nature. 
These, of course, are of an infinite variety. Among the most recent . 
may be named the elaborate argument of Mr. Haldane in his Gifford 
Lecture, “The Pathway to Reality,” and that of Professor Royce in 
his Gifford Lecture on ‘The World and the Individual,” as well as 
in the Ingersoll Lecture on “Immortality.”” Each of these arguments, 
while professedly moving in the realm of pure metaphysics, is yet con- 
cerned very closely with the question of moral values; for each, man 
appears as a being who is pursuing a flying goal. In the one case let 
it be called “reality;” in the other case let it be called “individuality.” 
In both we are made to feel—although the argument sedulously avoids 
the concrete—that the ideal, thin and purely intellectual as are the 
forms of its description, must somehow be the pale reflection of the 
teeming and central passions of the human heart. Both of these, as 
well as many other modern writers on this topic, owe their best not to 
Hegel with whom they consciously ally themselves, but to Kant whom 
they are apt to deride. An ethical element runs through the argu- 
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ments both of Mr. Haldane and Mr. Royce, and that ethical element, 
urgent, authoritative, is in best accord with the position which Kant 
assumed and which must control the thinking of many generations 
to come. Our very nature demands a life to come; and it is not the 
mere self-seeking element in us, but the self-respecting element, which 
makes this demand. It is our reverence for the moral self in all 
selves which makes the cry for reality and for individuality both real 
and mighty. I believe that all such arguments, though ostensibly 
based upon metaphysics implicitly rest upon the ethical consciousness 
of man, and are therefore to be taken as arousing within the mind of 
cultured persons the conviction that a future life is probable, as the 
biologist and psychologist have sought to prove that it is possible. 
This probability may be thin and dim when a metaphysician has 
reduced it to its most abstract and technical terms, but it speaks with 
concrete power when it breaks from the heart of the avowed moralist. 
Still more wonderful is its influence when the moralist is a poet; and 
when, like Browning and Tennyson, the poet has spent years in medi- 
tation upon this subject and has found that it passes into his whole 
view both of human life and of outward nature, in their fundamental 
and central relations to the living and eternal Spirit, his utterances 
assume almost the force of the prophets of God. 

c) In the third place, we have those arguments for immortality 
which are derived from a theistic view of the universe. Where a man’s 
philosophy has compelled him, or allowed him, as the case may be, 
to hold the belief in a personal God as the creator and ruler of all 
things, as the Father of the human spirit, he is driven to a belief in the 
doctrine of immortality which far surpasses either the bare possibility 
of the man of science, or the probability of the moralist. For him 
man appears as a being who is inwardly and directly related with the 
living God, as a being concerning whom the living God has definite 
purposes. These purposes cannot be discovered on the surface of 
his physical nature or history. They must lie in his true and inward 
being and that, of course, for all men must be sought in the life of the 
soul. At this point argument passes into insight, search into faith, 
conviction that an endless life for a moral being is probable, into the 
conviction that it is as certain as God and man. 

3. If we brood over the large masses of argument which have been 
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produced under the three heads which I have so briefly described, 
we shall become aware at once of their value and their weakness, 
Their value arises from the fact that they belong natively to a spiritual 
view of the universe, and that in all their variety and power they 
reveal the nature of man as a being made for more than the earthly 
life, a being who has his true significance in another sphere and in 
other relations than those which can be summed up by the food that 
he eats and the diseases which rush him and his dreams to the grave. 
And so far as these arguments arise from and confirm this spiritual 
view in the general consciousness of men, they are of immense value. 
They tend both to confirm and to illuminate our great hope. They 
often recall us to our true selves and give us a fresh impulse in our 
race toward that goal which, in varying phrase, they help to make 
at once clear and attractive. And yet the weakness of all such argu- 
ments, whether taken singly or in their converging lines of effect, 
appears from the fact that taken alone they appear abstract and blood- 
less. ‘They are woven in the dens of philosophers out of their tech- 
nical conceptions of reality, conceptions which for the thinkers them- 
selves have become most real, but for the palpitating hearts of men 
are weak as gossamer. Moreover they all suffer from the funda- 
mental criticism that after all they only describe the desire of man. 
But man finds himself face to face with physical nature, and nature 
has only one word to say, an inexorable word of doom. All the 
generations are in their grave. Man’s long and passionate hope and 
desire, his marvelous will to live forever, has for its one terrible and 
unbroken answer this universal fact of death. How, after all, do we 
know that death does not end all? It is that poignant cry of the 
human soul which has awakened with such keenness the desire for 
historical proof that souls live after death. The Psychical Research 
Society is the chief witness to the impatience even of many philoso- 
phers with the most powerful arguments for immortality. We believe 
in it, they say; our arguments kindle the fire of hope within our 
hearts; and yet our hope is staggered by the grim face of death and 
we pine for some definite, scientific, indubitable proof that someone 
has survived or escaped the stroke of death and spoken to his friends. 
This is the cry of the Psychical Research Society, but it was answered 
long ago when Jesus appeared to his own. 
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II 
THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST 

1. The evidence which can be gathered, and that mainly from the 
New Testament writings, proves that the Jews at the time of the birth 
of Christ had come to possess the hope of a resurrection. Whatever 
the sources of the hope may have been, its forms were earthly. They 
expected that when the “last day,” the day of Jehovah, came, ushered 
in by the power of the Messiah, the dead would be raised, that those 
who had maintained their faith in the past ages of striving and waiting 
should not lose their share in the final glory of Israel. This hope, 
while it marked an advance upon even the Old Testament attitude 
of mind, was by no means definite or powerful enough profoundly 
to react upon character and conduct. Especially did it fail of com- 
fort in the very presence of bereavement, as the sisters of Lazarus 
found. 

Then arose what we call the Christian consciousness. This term 
describes a new range and quality of human experience which was 
made possible and indeed created by the person of Jesus Christ. The 
consciousness covered large ranges of human life and contained many 
elements with which, in this paper, we are not concerned. But we 
are concerned with one which is undoubtedly among the most startling 
as well as the most powerful of these new elements. For if anything 
characterizes the writers of the New Testament in a manner to dis- 
tinguish them from the attitude of human minds around them, it must 
be found in their conscious possession of eternal life. On the one side, 
it may indeed be said to depend immediately and directly upon the 
vivid sense of personal fellowship with God. They knew that their 
consciences were cleansed by his grace, that he, the holy and eternal 
Lord, stood to them individually in the relation and spirit of a Father. 
They who were his in this new sense could not brook the thought of 
death. To be conscious of this sonship is to be conscious in very deed 
and truth of immortality. But we must ask whence the apostolic 
church derived this very sense of fellowship with God. It was the 
vision of the risen Christ which flung its light over all other views 
of God and salvation. Easter morning revealed God and Jesus Christ 
and humanity in their eternal relations to one another. In the Chris- 
tian system nothing stands alone as central and essential. Neither 
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the incarnation nor the cross nor the resurrection, neither Father, 
Son, nor Spirit, neither forgiveness nor sanctification nor the final 
redemption can be used as sole fountain-heads for a system of Chris- 
tian truth. That system is derived from all of these, and each exer- 
cises its own energy upon the entire contents of the human con- 
sciousness. So the vision of the risen Christ is bound up with every 
other element of Christian experience and with every phase of dis- 
tinctively Christian doctrine. But what we are concerned with here 
is the fact that its supreme and distinctive effect was produced upon 
man’s view of death and of the life to come. 

2. Let us briefly set down the main features of the new hope. In 
the first place, let us note that it was a definite apprehension by each 
believer of his own destiny as an immortal child of God. He knew 
as truly as anything else that he would not merely die, but rise again. 
The New Testament throbs with the livingness of this conviction. It 
saturates every portion of these writings. In the next place, this 
saturation affects the moral consciousness of the early Christians. 
There can be no more pitiable fallacy than to believe that man has 
deduced ethical values by a series of logical processes from concrete 
experience. The noblest instances of moral life have ever seemed to 
defy logic, have risen from intuitions of duty and of the worth of 
righteousness which can by no means be reduced to any syllogistic 
argument. And one of the remarkable features of the New Testa- 
ment is the unparalleled certainty with which these men walk among 
the virtues and the graces of the moral universe. The sun of right- 
eousness is blazing in their mid-sky. Only familiarity with their 
precepts blinds us to their distinction from the moral-teaching of any 
other race or age of literature. There can be no doubt that a large 
part of the light which illumined their moral universe came from the 
consciousness of their personal immortality through the risen Christ. 
The being who knows that God has destined him to eternal life cannot 
but weigh all the elements of experience and the significance of his 
own feelings and emotions with new standards. And if that future 
life is seen to flow into the heart from the heart of an eternal holiness 
and an eternal mercy, speaking through the lips of an eternal Saviour, 
the crucified and risen Christ, the man who has felt its force in his 
soul must understand all things anew and have a feeling for what we 
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so poorly call “ethical values,” which is separated by a whole universe 
from that of any other class of men. Jn the third place we find that 
these men viewed that future life in a manner entirely new as regards 
the relation of the immortal soul to the processes of nature. For as 
Dr. George A. Gordon has so well put it, 

The Christian idea of the future life is not happily expressed by the phrase, immor- 
tality of the soul. Soul stands for the seat of thought, feeling, activity; body 
for the instrument of manifestation, the passive principle in the service of the 
active. This is the complete life here, and the Christian idea is that the com- 
plete life there will be analogous. Thought, and feeling, and activity will have 
in the future a mode of manifestation, a form of being, an instrument of service, 
like that which they have in this world.’ 

The view that the future life takes up into itself by the principle 
of continuity the present natural or physical life was undoubtedly 
derived not from any speculation upon nature and its relations to the 
soul, but directly from the vision of the risen Christ. But to this I 
must return. 

Here then are three features of the Christian hope which distinguish 
it completely from all other forms known to antiquity, or possible to 
philosophy in its conception of an immortal life. It is the gift of 
God to the individual consciousness. It conveys a new moral insight, 
even a perfect knowledge of the character of God. It reveals the fact 
that the physical itself shall in some transcendent manner be included 
in the glory which is to come.‘ 

3. Whence were these elements of the Christian consciousness 
derived? It has already been affirmed that they did not come from 
the ingenuity of the apostles, thinking out the scheme of a new uni- 
verse and of man’s place in it. No men in history were ever more 
surprised than they were by the event which we know as the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. It became evident to them that in that event God 
himself had intervened. He had raised the Jesus whom they knew 
from the dead. For them, of course, there was a background to that 
event. This Jesus was no mere incidental personality, no casual 
acquaintance. The resurrection, as it has been said, “was not an 
extraordinary event in an ordinary life.” Already they had begun to 
feel that in him was a new elevation of spirit, a new power which 

3 The Witness to Immortality, p. 252. 

4 Rom. 8:18-23; I Cor. 15:35-58; II Cor. 5:1-10; John 20:1-9; I John 3:1 ff. 
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they could not recognize as native to a human being. The quality of 
his life in all its aspects and elements had overawed them and drawn 
them to the conclusion that he was the Messiah. And then death 
came, death in its most harrowing form, death which bore upon its very 
face the curse of Jehovah—and their hope was shattered. But when 
Easter morning showed them him who had been dead that event was 
at once rationalized for them by their past experience of the power 
and character of Jesus. They had failed indeed, even in spite of his 
own words, to anticipate the event; but the event justified itself when 
it had occurred, through their previous experience. 

And God had not simply raised him from the dead, but revealed 
him to them. The pathetic hunger of the Society of Psychical 
Research for some indubitable proof that some private individual has 
appeared to his friends must ever, for the Christian man, seem some- 
thing like a mockery in view of the resurrection of Christ, the Son of 
Man. God further had made their continued faith in Jesus as the 
risen Christ the channel of that inner and real union with himself. 
Rapidly they were educated to see that for all succeeding generations 
this is the mode of union between God and man. It is not faith in a 
God who is merely the picture flung upon the clouds by man’s desire, 
nor in a God who is the wraithlike creation of the speculative brain. 
He is the living God, the Master of life and death, who raised Jesus, 
the Redeemer of the race, from the grave and made him known to his 
own. He is the God of all who through those first believers also 
believe, and into the hearts which their belief has opened he pours his 
immortalizing energy. 

4. It was from this aspect of the new experience that much of early 
Christian life took its rise. It changed the inscriptions on their tomb- 
stones. No longer did these men write there the words of a final 
and bitter farewell. ‘These mothers did not reveal broken hearts over 
their dead children. The light of the new hope shone upon their 
tombstones and wrote the words of an eternal life, an unconquered 
hope. It inspired their martyr spirit, for they died, not as the crushed 
victims of despots, but as the irrepressible witnesses of a divine power 
and a living expectation. It threw a new quality and added sense of 
reality into the present earthly life. Fora time, indeed, many seemed 
to view this world as if it had shrunk into a small and evil thing, so 
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great was the glory of the life to come; in subsequent generations of 
Christian history there arose many crass and unworthy views of the 
life that now is. And, of course, the new vividness with which the 
future life was realized tempted men to speculate with undue daring 
and confidence regarding the detailed conditions both of the saved and 
the lost in the future. But for the vast majority and for the permanent 
consciousness of the Christian Church the resurrection of Christ with 
all its immediate and legitimate inferences filled the present life with 
a new majesty. All human interests and relations appeared sub 
specie eternitatis. Hence it is that in the early church we find the 
doctrine of the resurrection gathering to itself, as around a living 
center, much of the doctrine concerning the incarnation and the atone- 
ment. The conquest of death seemed so vast and glorious a fact that 
everything else was studied in relation to it. That was the end for 
which Christ came into the world, that the end for which he died on 
the cross, in order that the evil element in our very physical life might 
be overcome and that into our mortal frame he, the risen Christ, might 
pour the energies of the eternal life. 


III 
PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORICAL EVENT 

Can it then be said that faith in a future life is now so adequately 
sustained and described by current philosophy that it lives in the 
human heart independently of the resurrection of Jesus Christ? Is 
it true that the faith of the apostles and of the church must, since the 
rise of modern idealism, have no further share in directing the thought 
and shaping the character of humanity? These questions may be 
studied from several points of view. 

1. An appearance of truth is given to the position under considera- 
tion by the spread in certain circles of a mystic type of religious experi- 
ence. This mysticism may, in one form of it, strive to ally itself 
directly with that of the Orient by adopting the name Theosophy, 
and interpreting various elements of oriental belief in a manner appro- 
priate to occidental science and experience. Another type is some- 
what vaguely indicated in the writings of Professor James, who de- 
scribes with great enthusiasm the intense inner experience of those 
who, by prayer, seek to connect themselves with the superhuman life. 
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He will not, of course, allow himself to play with oriental language, 
but uses or coins what seem to be adequate phrases for his own pur- 
pose, drawn mainly from psychology. Thus he will speck about a 
“‘wider self’? with whom the believer feels himself to be “continuous,” 
and from whom energies pour into his life, raising it to higher levels 
of moral intensity. So far in his works Mr. James has remained 
frankly indefinite in his descriptions of this eternal One with whom 
man is “co-conscious.” All devotees of mysticism in either of these 
kinds will contrast their position with that occupied by the ordinary 
Christian. They will probably sum up his position as that of devo- 
tion to a dogmatic faith, or, as the acceptance of a historical religion, 
each of these phrases seeming to imply inferiority to the mystical 
form of religion, which has no dogmas and no historical roots. The 
dogmatic faith is, of course, described as a hard intellectualism which 
has grown up through the strifes of angry theologians, or as a mere 
fassing phase of Christian history. It is the fashion at this point to 
quote Harnack, and to insist that the dogmas of Christianity are more 
Greek than Christian. Or some contempt is suggested in a reference 
to those who imagine that God can be found in the events which hap- 
pened to an individual in Palestine two thousand years ago. The 
implication runs through all such discussions that they occupy a 
superior position who can claim a direct and personal contact with the 
Eternal, independently of all history and apart from all dogmatic 
formulations of belief. 

I need hardly point out that in Christian history we have the story 
of many and varied forms of true mysticism, and Professor James 
himself has chosen to describe some of these in his work on The 
Varieties of Religious Experience. But he ignored many of the 
noblest of the Christian mystics and avowedly concentrated attention 
upon extreme types, fastening upon these the opprobrious epithet of 
“psychopathic.” The fact is that the New Testament itself is full of 
sublime mysticism. No human souls in history were ever more in- 
tensely conscious of immediate and direct contact with the eternal 
God than those men. They were bathed in the Holy Spirit. They 
were filled with the presence of the risen Christ. The eternal God 
was in their hearts. Even apart from the rare instances named in the 
New Testament of anything like extreme rapture, these men walked 
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with the open-eyed joy of those who tread the solid earth sanely but 
in their hearts possess consciously, intensely, the sense of oneness with 
the living God. 

It may not be inappropriate to set down here what seem to be the 
permanent defects of a mysticism which has no dependence upon such 
historical events as are described in the New Testament. In the first 
place, this mysticism consists in the seeking of God by man. God is 
conceived of as the All or the universally Present One, the underlying 
Unity, the essential Principle which is realized in every fact of the 
outer world and every soul of man. He is discovered not as himself 
deliberately, selectively active upon the human soul, but as everywhere 
and always equally available to .he s ul which will pass through 
certain severe forms of inward self-discipline. This self-discipline 
may or may not include ascetic practices, but it always does include a 
carefully cultivated habit of concentration upon certain ideas or 
principles through which the universe of experience is said to be 
explained or conceived. In the second place, this mysticism is always 
esoteric. It cannot be preached upon the streets. It has created no 
salvation army, no missionaries to the drunkards and the outcasts. It 
appeals to those who have leisure and opportunity for the careful and 
systematic cultivation of the necessary habits of mind. It is for the 
élite of the human race, and always wears the manners of the aristo- 
crat. In the third place, it is intensely individualistic. While schools 
may exist and groups may meet for the study of its history and its 
method, it knows nothing of common inspiration because it has 
nothing of outward objective reality upon which the eye can fasten, 
and the faith of all men rest. A religion which is defective at these 
points can never be more than the aesthetic joy of a few. It is not 
born of history and cannot make history. It despises the earthly, and 
the earthly will not hear it. It knows not a personal God and sees not 
his ways where he has chosen to reveal himself through the welter of 
human passion and even trodden the winepress of sin and sorrow till 
his garments were stained. 

The peculiar and glorious feature of the Christian religion is that 
it binds the mystical and the historical together. It is from definite 
events, transactions in the light of day, in which God is distinctly seen 
that the soul finds its way to God as he now is and as he now acts upon 
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the human soul. These events of the long past are by the Christian 
spirit instinctively read in terms of eternity. For this Christian 
mysticism the past is present, and all the future is here. But the 
present moment of repentant agony, of joyous trust, of stern obedience, 
is bound in direct and living fashion with the deeds which God did in 
Christ, as with those deeds which he yet has to do upon us all in the 
unseen world. It is false therefore to contrast mysticism with dog- 
matic faith or with historical religion. ‘There are in these dogmas of 
the church, in these events which gave it birth, the very channels in 
which, for the believing soul, the divine grace mystically runs. To 
open the heart to these is to lie open to God. Here there is no aristoc- 
racy in a derisive and narrow sense. Here there is no individualism 
in opposition to or separation from the social life. One of the 
wonders of this religion is that its sublimest experiences are offered to 
the grossest sinners upon earth, and that actually they do come upon 
such, often exerting an immediate and marvelous transformation. 
They are not offered to the wise, the secluded as such; they are within 
reach of the simple, the honest heart, clothed in any garb, of roughest 
hand and least intelligence; and yet the best that earth has known 
have not been superior to the experience of the grace of God in Christ, 
nor to those energies which flow from him raised from the dead to 
those who, dying, become aware of that eternal love. 

2. According to the New Testament, the resurrection of Christ was 
a physical as well as a spiritual fact. There can be no doubt that 
from the beginning the disciples believed this They unanimously 
assert that when their Lord was raised from the dead it was on the 
third day, it was by a transformation, through the divine energy itself, 
of his earthly body into the heavenly, of the psychical into the spiritual. 
The body of his humiliation became the body of his glory. This 
they attribute to the direct action of God himself, and even Paul 
uses phrase upon phrase (cf. Eph. 1:19) to express his sense of the 
majesty of the act and of the force employed in its consummation. 
Nothing more disingenuous has characterized the history of New 
Testament criticism than the attempt to prove that the apcstle Paul 
did not believe in the physical resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

It is seldom observed that through the conception thus steadily 
presented to the minds of men, the whole ancient view of nature was 
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changed. The material universe was no longer considered as some- 
thing essentially evil or so alien to the nature of God that it could 
have no part in his designs. It was no enemy to be conquered. no 
contemptible stuff to be cast away. The physical shone before the 
eyes of spiritual men. It now glowed with a new meaning. It had 
been made the instrument of the life of the Son of God, and he had 
redeemed not merely human souls but Nature herself in his triumph 
over death and the grave. The ancient dualism met its death on 
Easter morning. The real foundations of a humble and modest, yet 
true and sublime, idealism were then laid. It is well to bear in mind 
that modern idealism which seeks to establish itself upon an analysis 
of the nature and conditions of human knowledge, and which seeks 
to spiritualize the universe by interpreting it as existing “for con- 
sciousness,” really had its birth when first men came to believe that 
material things are the instruments of the will of God. Every form 
of idealism is confronted forever with certain stubborn facts which it 
is unable to reduce to its own delicately conceived unity. The facts 
of sin and death are ever present. In sin the human will distinguishes 
itself from the will of God. In death the physical universe quenches 
the hopes of men. What can idealism say to these, that the whole 
world will feel to be an adequate solution? ‘These facts are problems 
first for the human will itself, and no idealism will ever be adequate 
which does not attach itself to a practical solution of these in the region 
of life. Hence it is that one views with such fascination the breaking 
in upon the calm of philosophic Idealism, sweet and dignified and 
gray haired, of that wayward but charming gipsy maiden called 
Pragmatism. How she laughs through the writings of Mr. James, 
how she triumphs with a bolder air, if with less grace and skill, in 
the pages of Mr. Schiller, at the solemn ways of the highly civilized 
idealists! She is rendering to all of us a great service. She may not 
know the way to God any better than the idealist whom she joys to 
tease. But at any rate she is making it clear that he has not said the 
last word. The last word can never be said by any who rule out the 
historical element in the Christian religion from their survey of human 
experience. The resurrection of Christ belongs as truly to the final 
interpretation of nature and man as any other fact of which we must 
take account. For that event is now a vera causa, permanently and 
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rapidly covering the earth with itsinfluence. Wherever it is preached, 
human hearts accept it, and those hearts at once pass into new ranges 
of experience, the loftiest known to man. Through such a faith 
nature is looked upon as really closer to God, if I may use the phrase, 
than is possible under any other condition. The idealism which would 
make God wholly immanent in the physical and spiritual facts l-ses 
the sense of their meaning. Their reality becomes dim. It is only 
those who see the universe as the New Testament presents it to us in 
the form of an instrument of the eternal and transcendent Spirit who 
learn how real it is and how glorious its significance. 

3. Ihave pointed out that one of the most powerful modes of deal- 
ing with the argument for immortality in our day bases itself upon our 
modern conceptions of individuality and virtue. But where did 
these modern conceptions take their rise? How have we come to 
know that individuality is an infinite fact, and that virtue has an 
absolute worth, and that love must be the final law of the universe ? 
These, which are used with deftness and power by many of our best 
philosophers and our greatest poets, are not derived from Plato or 
from Buddha. They come by direct and continuous descent from 
the apostolic consciousness. ‘There began a new history when those 
eyes of men gazed upon the risen Christ. There, in the victorious 
Son of God, human individuality stood triumphant; there, virtue had 
the seal of the Eternal set upon it; there, from the cross and empty 
tomb of Christ, love, the love of the very God for man, shone forth 
with a splendor beyond which no dream of man has ever passed. 
If we lose faith in that event we are then left dependent wholly 
upon our separate estimates of what it is to be a man, and how 
much worth while it is to do what is good in presence of the clamant 
voices of self-indulgence. We are left to answer as best we may when 
asked, What is the meaning of life? Why should I allow my heart to 
clothe with ideal worth any earthly object and give itself finally to that 
object, if neither it nor I can have more than a brief space for the 
knowledge of love, for the exercise of that which seems to demand an 
eternal life if it is to be real? It may be urged that these questions do 
not necessarily arise for those who have given up their faith in the 
resurrection. I answer that they not only may but do arise. Current 
literature is filled with answering voices of despair. Cynicism and 
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pessimism are twin sisters, and they are haunting the hearts of many 
of our best minds today. We have but to read the stern self-deter- 
mination of Huxley in the conclusion to his Romanes Lecture on 
“Evolution and Ethics” to feel how hard is our lot if this life is all. 
We have only to glance at the last number of the Hibbert Journal 
(July, 1908), to read the article on “Civilization in Danger,” or on 
“Science and the Purpose of Life,” or even on “Religion and our 
Schools,” not to speak of “The Problem of Immortality” or “The 
Religion of the Sensible American,” to feel that for men who are 
breathing the atmosphere of our day the fundamental problems have 
arisen in a new fashion to which the more avowedly Christian genera- 
tions were strangers. Many of these writers are frankly asking 
themselves afresh, What is the meaning of life? Many of them have 
avowedly given up their faith in the risen Christ, and they find, there- 
fore, that the old questions are reopened. They still must ask 
whether life is worth living, and why; and what kind of life it is 
which must be lived by men who have lost the Christian hope. They 
must ask, What forces are at hand which we may employ to save 
civilization, to retain enthusiasm, to prevent corruption, to encourage 
moral idealism. How can we reject the story of the New Testament 
and yet retain the joy, the hope, the pure spirit, the fragrance of 
morning which belong to its pages? It seems to me a most evident 
fact that wherever faith in the resurrection of Christ has disappeared, 
the idealistic arguments for immortality have begun at once to lose 
their convincing power. The nerve of their life has been cut. 


W. Dovuctas MACKENZIE 
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WERE THE SPIRITUAL FRANCISCANS MONTANIST 
HERETICS? 


DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY, PH.D. 
New York City 


Ill. ANTIHIERARCHISM 


The relation of the Franciscan Spirituals to the church, with 
special reference to the attitude of Montanism to the ecclesiastical 
powers of its day, is the subject of the following section. Since both 
these movements were directed toward the moral improvement of 
humanity and were attended by prophecy (which is the commonest 
form of divine revelation), it was only natural that they should come 
into close relations with the institution which claimed the oversight 
over the morals of the community, by virtue of the revelation intrusted 
to it. From the point of view, then, of the development of the power 
of the church as well as of the history of the party itself the aspect 
of the Spiritual Franciscans which we are to study in this section is 
the most significant. 

From the beginning, the movement inspired by St. Francis had 
been under the close supervision of the Roman church. Experience 
with the Waldensians and other reforming sects of the twelfth cen- 
tury had taught the curia that it must choose between active hostility 
toward the rapidly swelling sentiment of popular piety and the invi- 
tation to the new brotherhoods to pursue their missionary work 
under the auspices and protection of the church. Wisely the church 
chose the latter course. Innocent III approved, at least provisionally, 
the foundation of the Order of St. Francis (1210), and bade the 
brothers receive the tonsure; and the succeeding pontiffs issued 
letter after letter bestowing favors upon the order. We count fifty 
papal bulls in Potthast’s Regesta granting the brothers privileges or 
exemptions, within the first two generations after St. Francis’ death: 
guarantees of safe conduct on missionary journeys; appointments to 
special missions as inquisitors, emissaries, plenipotentiaries; exemp- 
tions from episcopal jurisdiction; concessions of portable altars, of 
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mutual absolutions, of religious services in regions under the inter- 
dict; powers of excommunication; appointments to inquisitorial 
offices;'?® dispensation from various fees incumbent on the secular 
clergy—until the latter complained that the Minorites had “stolen 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven.”’"*? 

The church, quite naturally, did not shower these favors on the 
Minorites gratis. The guid pro quo which it demanded was nothing 
less than the protectorate, in other words, the direction, of the order. 
Only four years after St. Francis’ death, Pope Gregory IX 
“expounded”’ the simple Rule (which St. Francis had ordered to be 
observed “without gloss’) in the bull guo elongati saeculo. The 
important point in this exposition of the Rule is the elaborate sub- 
terfuge which allows the Order to acquire wealth through the medium 
of agents (muncii), and still hold to the letter of the Rule. Inno- 
cent IV’s Ordinem vestrum of 1245 permitted the Minorites to hold 
real estate under the fiction of holding the same in trust for the 
Roman See. Nicolas III in the decretal Exiit qui seminat (1279) 
fixed the definitive interpretation of the Rule. This decretal had fair 
words for the strict observance of St. Francis’ commands, yet in five 


points it violated the spirit of his foundation, namely: (1) it held 
fast to the papal modifications of the Rule introduced by Gregory IX 
and Innocent IV, (2) it made a sophistic distinction between “use” 
and “possession” which formed a bone of contention for years in 
the Order, (3) it placed the disposal of the houses of the Minorites 
in the hands of the pope, (4) it distinguished between “workers,” 


110 The general opinion that it was the Dominicans alone who conducted the 
Inquisition is erroneous, as far as the thirteenth century goes. Wadding’s Annales 
are full of papal bulls appointing Franciscans to inquisitorial offices, and it has even 
been claimed that Conrad of Marburg, the arch-inquisitor of Germany was a Franciscan 
(Winkelmann, Geschichte Friedrichs des Zweiten, II, 434). At any rate, Brother 
Gerhard of the Minorites was murdered with Conrad (Annales Wormatenses, ad Ann. 
1231). It was only after the Franciscans became somewhat discredited in the eyes 
of the pope, through the long quarrel between John XXII and the Michaelists that the 
Dominicans began to monopolize the inquisitorial powers. 

111 Words of the Bishop of Poitiers (1284). Leclerc and Renan, Histoire littéraire 
de la France, XXI, 28. See also Cardinal Simon de Beaulieu’s complaint: “multi 
falcem in alienam messem mittunt.” Even as early as 1245 the bishops were com- 
plaining at the Council of Lyons that the Minorites and Preaching Friars had supplanted 
the parochial clergy. Huillard-Bréholles, Pierre de la Vigne, Ep. 1, 220. 
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“scholars,” and “mystics” in the Order with a different implication 
of the Rule for each type, (5) it revoked the provisions of Francis’ 
will forbidding the solicitations of privilege from the Roman church.**? 

The zealots of the Order had opposed the modification or “‘inter- 
pretation” of the Rule at the hands of the pope from the first; but 
it was especially after the promulgation of the decretal Exiit qui 
seminat that their opposition became organized and effective. The 
explanation of this is clear if we recall the repressive measures of 
Bonaventura in the Paris decree of 1266,'*3 and the stir created by 
the rumors of compulsion which came from the Lyonnese council of 
1274."'4 It was the beginning of the period of desperation and 
defiance among the Spirituals. It led to the magna disceptatio before 
the tribunal of Clement V, to the cruel policy of “thorough” adopted 
by John XXII, and even, if we may believe Barthodlomaus Pisanus, 
to the plan of Boniface VIII for the abolishment of the Order alto- 
gether.*'S But it may be that here, as Wadding suggests, Bartholo- 
maus confuses the Spirituals who were living in Achaea with the 
whole Order. 

Thus the Spiritual Franciscans combated a definite policy of the 
church, namely, the modification of the literal commands of St. Fran- 
cis in the Rule and the Testament. That their whole cause of com- 
plaint against Rome lay just here we have ample proof in the state- 
ments of the leaders of the Spirituals themselves. Angelo da Clarino 
in his Epistola Excusatoria addressed to John XXII (summer of 
1317) says: “All that we asked was to be allowed to observe the Rule 
in its pristine purity according to the will of God and the founder 
of the Order; and for this they (the inquisitors in Italy) have con- 
demned us to the pains of wicked heretics.”**® Ubertino da Casale, 


112 These bulls are printed in full in Wadding, Ad Ann., 1230, 1245, 1279. 

113 Ordering the destruction of all the older “legends” of Saint Francis. 

114 Wadding, Ad Ann., 1274, No. 1. The rumor, according to Wadding, was to 
the effect that the papal wing of the Order was to institute a policy of “thorough” 
against the dissenters in the spiritualist ranks. 

115 “Scribit Pisanus nimium eum (Bonifacium) cogitasse de nostro abolendo 
Instituto, atque Sciarram Columnensem inventas inter ceteram direpti spolii supel- 
lectilem plures bullas eiusdem tenoris quibus exstingui volebat Minores in platea 
Anagnina combussisse.”—Wadding, Ad Amn., 1303, No. 25. 

116 Angelo da Clarino, Epist. Excus.; Ehrle, A.L.K.G., 1, 524. 
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chief of the Tuscan Spirituals protests before Clement V’s solemn 
tribunal at Avignon (1311): “Let it be thoroughly understood by 
the supreme pontiff, the college (of Cardinals), and the masters (of 
theology) that we have always maintained that we are not concerned 
with the opinions of any man, but the Pope may correct what there 
is in our doctrine to be corrected. We aim wholly at the observ- 
ance of the Rule, as the blessed Francis prescribed and as we our- 
selves have promised.”**? Though we have no apology from Olivi’s 
pen preserved to us, his enthusiastic follower Ubertino, in his defense 
of the great Provengal zealot, tells us that 

The principal cause of anger against the books of Petrus Johannis Ollivi is 
that in them the present relaxation of the Rule is exposed with merciless force 
and a dreadful condemnation is meted out to certain men who declare in their 
sermons and books that the poverty of Christ and the Apostles mentioned in the 
Gospel, and the command to poverty in the Rule do not include moderation in 
the use of things but only forbid actual ownership.*** 
Wadding adds that the first accusation of heresy was brought against 
Olivi in the chapter of 1282 at Strassburg, by brothers against whose 
soft living he had inveighed in bitter objurgation.**® Even the pope 
himself, Clement V, who was himself thoroughly fair to the Spirituals, 
recognized that the whole burden of the Franciscan dissent lay in 
the question of the observance of the Rule. In his famous con- 
stitution Exivi de Paradiso (1312), designed to reconcile the Spirituals 
to the community, he “resolved the chief difficulty by declaring that 
the Franciscans, by the profession of their Rule, were specially held 
to the limited use (usus pauper) of property.”*?° It would be easy 
to multiply quotations from the writings of the zealots and the chroni- 
cles of the annalists to substantiate the assertion that the opposition 
of the Spirituals to the church was founded exclusively on the pre- 
tentions of the latter to tamper with the legacy of St. Francis. 


117 Ubertino’s reply to four points of heresy brought against the Spirituals by 
Bonagratia and others of the community at Avignon 1331; Ehrle, A.L.K.G., III, 194. 

118 Ubertino da Casale, Responsio ad libellum diffamatorium in Petrum Johannis 
Olivi; Ehrle, loc. cit., Il, 384. Compare Olivi’s fourteenth Quaestio: “An possit 
papa in omni voto dispensare et specialiter in votis evangelicis,” which Olivi answers 
in the negative; Ehrle, Joc. cit., III, 528. 

119 “Prodiit haec accusatio ab eis quorum vitam laxam incusavit.”—Wadding, 
Ad Ann., 1282, 4. 


120 Wadding, Ad Amnm., 1312, No. 3. Bull printed in full in Supplement of 
Melissano da Macro, Ad Ann., 1312. 
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I say “founded” on such pretensions, because undoubtedly some 
of the Spirituals, by the adoption of the Joachitic prophecy, were led 
much farther, even to the quasi-heretical position of doubting the 
permanence of the Roman church. One must proceed with the 
greatest caution, however, in dealing with the Joachimism of the 
Franciscans. If, as Harnack maintains,'** the prophetic system of 
Joachim of Flora stands in clearer historic light than any other apo- 
calyptic epoch of the church, still its influence in the socialistic- 
ascetic movements of the late thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries, 
while evident, is one of the most difficult points to determine with 
precision. On the one hand, Joachim’s own writings were falsified 
and interpolated, while numerous forgeries were circulated under 
his name. On the other hand, it is not at all certain how generally 
these writings, both genuine and spurious, were appropriated. We 
have seen already that the famous Introductorius of Gerhard of Borgo 
San Donino, published at Paris in 1254, can by no means be regarded 
as a “manifesto” of the Franciscan zealots.'*? Denifle in his superb 
article on the “Eternal Gospel” in the Archiv fiir Litteratur- und 
Kirchengeschichte for 1885 challenges Reuter to show that Gerhard 
had a following of more than two among the Franciscan zealots,**$ 
and at the same time shows the weakness of Preger’s argument that 
because Pope Alexander IV ordered the bishop of Paris to deal cir- 
cumspectly in his condemnation of the Introductorius,‘*4 it neces- 
sarily followed that the Minorites were in large numbers committed 
to the doctrine set forth in the book.**s That the author was a 
Franciscan is explanation enough for the caution.’*° It will not do, 
therefore, straightway to attribute to the Spiritual Franciscans as a 
body the acceptance of passages in the pseudo-Joachitic writings 


tar “Sie (die Bewegung Joachims) ist noch immer zu wenig studirt, wahrend sie 
doch fiir uns die hellste aller der Epochen ist, in welchen der Prophetismus eine Rolle 
gespielt hat.”—Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, III, 390, n. 


122 See above, n. 16. 


123 For Reuter’s view see his Geschichte der Aujklarung im Mittelalter, Il, 363. 

124 See above, n. 14. 

125 For Preger’s view see his article on “Joachim von Floris und das Evangelium 
Aeternum,” in the Abhandlungen der bairischen Academie, XII, 1-39. 


126 Denifle in A.L.K.G., I, 64, 65. Alexander IV’s letter is in D’Argentré, Coll. 
judic., I, 166. 
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which attack the divine nature of the church—especially in the face 
of repeated professions by the heads of the Spirituals of full loyalty 
to the church and faith in its doctrines and sacraments. 

The genuine Joachitic writings were not heretical in their doctrine 
of the church. Joachim completed the Concordia Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti, which contains his fullest expression of the theory of the 
church, at the behest of Clement III,**”? and in the preface he pro- 
fesses the utmost deference to the church in all matters of faith and 
conduct.*?® The church of St. Peter, he declares, has been exalted 
by the promise of Christ, above all other churches.**® The Roman 
church is the “mother of all the faithful.”*3° It still holds the 
Catholic faith unshaken.*3* The church founded upon the rock 
(Peter) will remain forever and increase in glory.*3* Criticism of 
its head, the pope, does not become us who are his sheep.*33 Never- 
theless Joachim finds that divine church sadly in need of reform, and 
prophesies the dawn of a new age when its officers shall all be spiritual 
men understanding the spiritual sense of the gospel. God will in 
those days “raise up other preachers like the apostles of old and the 
church will be rejuvenated by their message;” “the faithful will go 
to the infidels to preach to them the word of salvation;” the Jews 
and the Greeks will return to the bosom of the true spiritual church; 
the clergy will live in poverty and service; litigation, persecution, 
and schism will cease, for all will be united in the millennial love.*s+ 


127 Jaffé, Regesta Pontificum, 10085. 

128 “Et quod semper paratus sim quae ipsa (ecclesia) statuit et statuerit observare 
nullamque meam opinionem contra eius defendere sanctam fidem, credens ad inte- 
gram quae ipsa credit, et tam in moribus quam in doctrina suscipiens correptionem, 
abiciens quod ipsa abicit, suscipiens quod ipsa suscipit, credens firmiter non posse 
portas inferni praevalere contra eam et si ad horam turbari et procellis agitari con- 
tingat non deficere fidem eius usque ad consummationem seculi.”—Praefatio ad 
Concordian, etc., D’Argentré, I, 1. 

129 “Ex placuit Christo praeferre omnibus romanam Ecclesiam.””—Conc., V, 63. 

130 “Sancta romana ecclesia quae est mater omnium fidelium et ecclesiarum.— 
Ibid., 118. 

13: “Fides catholica quam inconcusse tenuit et tenet.”—Conc., II, 27. 

132 “Non igitur, quod absit, deficiet ecclesia Petri, quae thronos est Christi . . . . 
sed commutata in majorem gloriam manebit stabilis in aeternum.’’—Ibid. 

133 Conc., V, 63. 

134Conc., V, 58, 74, 86, 102, et aliubi. 
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Nowit was on the basis of this programme of reform that the pseudo- 
Joachitic prophecies developed their heretical teachings. Whereas 
Joachim spoke of a new order of preachers like the apostles, they 
said, “of greater dignity and authority than the-apostles.” Whereas 
Joachim prophesied that the Greeks would come back to the church, 
they said that the church would go over to the Greeks.*35 They 
called Rome “Babylon,” the curia a court of extortion, the church 
the barren fig tree of the parable.*s® ‘The errors charged against the 
Spirituals of Provence in 1318 were: (1) that they spoke of two 
churches, one spotted (Rome), the other pure (the spiritual church); 
(2) that they were Donatists, denying that any but the pure could 
be true priests; (3) that they sympathized with the Waldensians; 
(4) that they claimed that the sacraments were void when admin- 
istered by a sinful man; (5) that they declared that the Christian 
gospel was complete in them alone, and until their day had been 
in abeyance, nay, extinct; (6) that they inveighed against the vener- 
able sacrament of matrimony; (7) that they prated of the “last 
days” and the coming of Antichrist.*3’ 

All this was undoubtedly heresy, except the last charge, and if it 
could be proved that any considerable portion of the Spiritual Fran- 
ciscans held such views, we should be justified immediately in speak- 
ing of them as a heretical sect. Gerhard of San Donino did 
undoubtedly make himself obnoxious to the charge of heresy in some 
of the- propositions of the Iniroductorius. For example, he set a 
limit to the endurance of the church; he exalted the Order of St. 
Francis above all other orders and “above the whole church;” he 
predicted the passing of the clerical order to make way for the con- 
templative saints.*3* But aside from these passages from the meanly 
endorsed book of Gerhard’s, we have no proof of heresy among the 
Spiritual Franciscans. Accusations in plenty we have. Eymerich 

135 Quoted by Preger, Abhandlungen, loc. cit., p. 35, from the pseudo-Joachitic 
“Tract on Joseph and Pharoah.” 

136 Pseudo-Joach., De Oneribus Ecclesiae, III, 15-18, 2023-, 30; Super Hieremiam 
passim. 

137 Wadding, Ad Ann., 1318, No. 9. 

138 MS Cod. Par. 16397 of the protocol of the commission of Anagni, fol. 93a, 


96b, 102a. Published by Denifle, A.L.K.G., I, 99-142. These excerpts are all we 
have left of the famous Introductorius. 
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in his Inquisitionis Directorium attributes twenty carefully enumerated 
heresies to Petrus Johannis Olivi, including all the errors of Beghards, 
Beghines, and Fraticelli.7® But as the sae Eymerich calls Olivi 
one of the combatants in the controversy about the poverty of Christ, 
which broke out nineteen years after Olivi’s death, we may take his 
catalogue of the heresies of the Provencal zealot cum grano salis. 
Raymund of Fronciacho also, in his Imdex,*4° most unjustly groups 
the errors of Olivi and “those who under the guise of the Spirit seek 
to delude men’s minds” with the heresies of Mohammed and Manes, 
Arius and Segharelli.‘4* Angelo and his companions also were pur- 
sued by heresy hunters. A certain Hieronymus followed them to 
their retreat in Achaea and charged them with eighteen heresies 
“which he excogitated from his own heart.”*4 When they returned 
to the Neapolitan kingdom the inquisitor forthwith hailed them before 
his tribunal as protectors of “forty heretics of the sect of Dolcino, 
Lombards by race, who had entered the kingdom to poison it with 
their errors.’’*43 

Opposed to these charges of heresy we have the equally fervid 
disclaimers of the leaders of the Spirituals themselves. Olivi declares 
in his reply to the Parisian censors that he “always had been and 
a'ways will be zealous for the Roman church and its doctrine, as 
well as for the purity of the Order.”*44 Angelo protests in his 
apology before John XXII that he has “never doubted that the 
Roman church is the only true church, that in its prelates is authority 
and in its ordinations eternal salvation;”” and that if need be he 
“will go through fire and water to purge away the charge of heresy 
wickedly and falsely brought” against himself and his companions.*45 

139 Nicolaus Eymerich, Ing. Direct., Pt. II, question 9. 

140 This Index contains the outline of a projected work on the heresies of the 
Spirituals. Whether Raymund finished the work or not we do not know. The 
Index alone fills twenty-six pages of fine print in the A.L.K.G. (Vol. III, 1-26), and 
the work itself, which “roars so loud in the index,’”’ must, if completed, have been 
a formidable indictment of the Spirituals. 

141 Ehrle in A.L.K.G., III, p. 10; Index, Pt. II, chaps. i-x. 

142 Angelo da Clarino, Epist. Excus.; A.L.K.G., I, 529. 

143 Angelo da Clarino, Hist. Trib., fol. 550; Ehrle, loc. cit. 

144 Olivis Leben und Schrijten; Ehrie in A.L.K.G., Ill, 419. 

145 Angelo da Clarino, Epist. Excus.; A.L.K.G., I, 523. Compare letter of 
Angelo to Roman friends written from Avignon: “Melius enim est omne genus tor- 
menti et mortis sustinere quam ab obedientia . . . . ecclesiae separari,” A.L.K.G., 
I, 545- 
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He also declares, in reply to the charge of harboring the Lombard 
heretics, that his companions had “never believed, recognized, or 
even noticed apostates.”’*4° 

Even the Roman popes bore witness to the orthodoxy of the 
Spiritual Franciscans. When Nicholas IV (the old Franciscan 
General Hieronymus von Ascoli) was urged to prosecute Petrus 
Johannis Olivi, he replied: “God forbid that I should molest a 
man who exceeds all the men of this generation in devotion and love 
for Christ.747 Clement V bore the same testimony to the orthodoxy 
of the party, when by his constitution Exivi de Paradiso he took the 
dispute out of the realm of dogma and declared it one of morals 
alone. In default of further evidence, we are left to form our own 
judgment of the case. The onus probandi rests upon the accusing 
community. In judging whether they have shouldered it, we must 
remember also that the apologies of the Spirituals were made be- 
fore a tribunal which was hostile to them, and in the presence of 
enemies who would not have allowed a single misstatement of fact 
to go unchallenged. 

There is no doubt that the zealots criticized and even severely 
rebuked the church. There is no doubt that from the time when 
the Chapter of 1244 (which elected Crescentius general) rejected the 
exposition of the Rule contained in Gregory IX’s Quo Elongati,*4* 
the stricter Franciscans opposed such decretals of the popes as 
threatened the purity of the Order.'4® But opposition to the pope 
is not opposition to the papacy; and the call for a reform of the 
church, so far from being a proof of defiance is rather a proof of 
intense love and ambition for the church’s welfare. The simple 
fact is that the Roman curia of the late thirteenth century had become 
so confirmed in its despotism that it could not listen to such correc- 
tion as it bore when Bernard of Clairvaux addressed his De Con- 

146 Epist. Excus., A.L.K.G., 1, 526. 

147 Angelo da Clarino, Hist. Trib.; A.L.K.G., Il, 288, fol. 42a. 


148 It was perhaps this fact that misled Miiller (Anfange, p. 180) to state that 
“the election of Crescentius was a triumph of the zealots.”” Crescentius himself per- 
secuted the zealots. 

149 The question of papal obedience took the form of whether the Spirituals 
believed that the pope could ordain what was contrary to the Rule. They answered 
in the negative. See Olivi’s Quaestiones, No. 14; Ehrle in A.L.K.G., III, p. 528. 
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sidératione to Eugenius III, warning the church to “throw out its 
nets for souls and not for silver and gold.” If the demand for 
apostolic singleness of purpose in the church is a heresy, then some 
of the greatest names of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a 
Gerhoh of Reichersperg, a John of Salisbury, a Robert Grossteste, 
a Conrad of Salzburg, a Hildegarde of Bingen would have to be 
classed among the heretics. For ever since Innocent II in the Lateran 
Council of 1139 had forced the church completely into the feudal 
frame of government, in order to preserve its autonomy against the 
state, there had not been lacking voices of protest and rebuke. The 
world-tainted church was charged with simony, cruelty, extortion, 
indulgences, fetish-worship, immorality, neglect of preaching, heap- 
ing up of pluralities, etc., etc.5° The eagerness with which thousands 
flocked to the standards of Waldo, Durand, Francis, and Dominic 
for the realization of the simple ethical precepts of Christianity 
shows how great a measure of justification these strictures on the 
’ great church must have had. 

We must be careful not to confuse the ethico-religious sentiment 
which, while holding fast to the dogmas of the church, repudiates the 
mediacy of a corrupt clergy, with the dualistic Manichaean specula- 
tions which attacked the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. We 
find no trace of the latter among the Minorites. It was not David of 
Dinant and Amalrich of Bena who were the precursors of St. Francis, 
but rather Durand de Huesca and Waldo of Lyons. The persistent 
efforts of the community to divert emphasis from the ethical to the 
doctrinal aspect of P. J. Olivi’s writings shows how little hope they 
had in being able to procure his condemnation as a reformer merely. 
They tried to make him a heretic, but they failed in the attempt.*5* 

The line which divides heresy from schism, and again that which 
divides schism from reform, is often a very faint one. In their zeal 
for moral reform the Spiritual Franciscans actually did separate 
from the Order in Provence and Italy, and some brothers in Tuscany 


150 For the extreme case against the church see H. C. Lea’s History of the Inqui- 
sition of the Middle Ages, 1, chap. i. 

1st The community did finally succeed in getting John XXII to condemn Olivi’s 
Postil on the Apocalypse in 1326. But after the heat of controversy had passed, 
Sixtus IV, near the close of the fifteenth century, removed the sentence. Lea, Hist. 
Inq., ITI, 46, 47. 
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undoubtedly separated from the church through denial of the validity 
of Boniface VIII’s accession. But the leaders of the Spirituals of 
Provence and central Italy hastened to disculpate themselves from 
any complicity with schism from the church. Olivi wrote a letter 
to the Italian zealots chiding them for their ban against Boniface 
VITI,75? and Angelo da Clarino declared before John XXII that 
“neither angels nor apostles could make him believe that the papal 
power had lapsed or that Boniface was not truly pope.”*53 Surely 
we are bound to respect these decided professions of Olivi and Angelo 
above the vague accusations preferred by the community. Ubertino 
da Casale in his reply to the question whether there were heretics 
or not among the Spirituals, manfully replied that he could not answer 
that question since he did not know all the Spirituals, but that the 
party as a body had no heretical doctrines whatever and were utterly 
faithful to the church."54 Six years after Ubertino’s apology was 
written John XXII foolishly forced all the Provengal Spirituals into 
rebellion, and drove some to heresy even by his foolish policy of 
“thorough” embodied in the decretal Quorundam exegit. ‘The noble 
contention of the Vicar of Christ in this solemn decretal was that the 
Spiritual Franciscans should wear longer gowns and allow granaries 
in their monasteries.*55 ‘Therewith we reach a point where the 
charge of heresy becomes farcical and its discussion futile. 

If we look back now for a moment to Montanism, to inquire 
whether that heresy can be fairly said to be traceable in the anti- 
hierarchical features of Spiritual Franciscanism, we are at once con- 
fronted by a fact of fundamental importance, namely, the absence, 
in the middle of the second century, of the full-formed church, with 
its triple standard of orthodox creed, canonized scripture, and 


152 Boniface had been provoked by the misrepresentations of the “lax” party 
of the Franciscans in Italy to persecute the missionaries of the stricter profession 
who had enjoyed his predecessor Celestin V’s favor. 

153 Angelo da Clarino, Epist. Excus., A.L.K.G., I, 522, fol. 139¢. 

154 Reply to charges against Olivi, Ehrle, “Zur Vorgeschichte des Concils von 
Vienne,” A.L.K.G., Il, 411: “Tamen esto quod inter eos dicerent se habere tales 
(i. e., hereticos), in caput ipsorum recidat et nihil ad nostrum honus quia nos et nobis 
fratres adhaerentes omnium errorum si qui in Ordini vel alibi apparuerunt, fuimus 
et sumus principalissimi destructores.” 

158 Extravagantes Johannis XXII, Tit. XIV, cap. i. 
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apostolic bishop. In the thirteenth century there was practically 
but a single sin—the sin against the Catholic church; in the second 
century there were many sins—sins against religion, of which heresy 
was one only, and by no means the greatest. All the pre-Irenaic 
literature of the church bears witness to the ease with which heresy 
was pardoned, when compared with adultery, murder, or apostasy. 
We cannot expect, then, to find that sharpness of distinction between 
heresy and orthodoxy in the case of Montanism which we find applied 
to the religious movements of the high Middle Ages. The fathers 
who wrote against Montanism in the first half of the third century 
were in confusion as to the real nature of the movement. Hippolytus 
testifies to the dogmatic orthodoxy of the system, and yet calls it a 
heresy.*5® Origen is not sure whether the “Kataphrygians” ought 
to be called heretics or schismatists merely.*57 On the other hand, 
by Cyprian’s time the Montanists were classed with heretics and 
were rebaptized for admission to the Catholic church."5* Eusebius 
of Caesarea, writing in the first half of the fourth century, called 
Montanism “the work of the adversary of the church of God,” and 
fixed its evil reputation as a baneful heresy firmly in the minds of 
the doctors of the church until the days of Protestantism."5®9 The 
apparent leniency of the earliest fathers toward Montanism has 
always been an enigma to those theologians who postulate the immu- 
tability of ecclesiastical dogma. They find it difficult to explain 
how such staunch champions of Catholic tradition as Irenaeus could 
favor these “ prophets;”*°° and even the great bishop of Rome him- 
self could write them a cordial letter, which was stayed only by the 
intercession and entreaty of the “Confessor” Praxeas.'®* Baronius, 
the ponderous Catholic annalist of the sixteenth century solves the 
question by assuming three periods in the history of Montanism. 


156 Hippolytus, Philosophoumena, VIII, 19. Epiphanius (XLVIII, 1) and 
Philastrius drew their accounts of Montanism largely from Hippolytus. 

157 “Requisiverunt sane quidam utrum heresim an schisma oporteat vocari eos 
qui Cataphrygiae nominantur.”—Origen, In Titum, IV, 696. 

158 Letter of Firmilian to Cyprian, Opera Cypriani (ed. Hartel, Vienna), II, 75. 

159 Euseb., Hist. Eccl., V, 14. 

160 Irenaeus, Haer., II, 32, V, 6, 1. 

16r Tertullian, Adv. Prax., 1; “‘Litterae pacis jam emissae.” 
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At first, he says, Montanism was able to conceal its heretical character 
so successfully that it deceived the church and won a certain amount 
of favor in the eyes of the orthodox fathers (Irenaeus, Tertullian). 
Then came a time when its real character began to be discovered, 
or at least suspected, and the church grew doubtful of its propriety 
(Origen, Hippolytus). Finally the horrible nature of the heresy was 
fully realized, and it was consigned to its appropriate place among 
the accursed creations of Satan (Eusebius, Epiphanius, and following 
theologians).7°* The fact is, however, that it was the “immutable” 
church that was developing so rapidly as to leave behind it the 
amorphous Christianity of prophetism as a belated stage of religion. 
Bonnwetsch has shown in his admirable summary of the doctrines 
of the Montanists concerning marriage, prophecy, fasts, and pen- 
ance, that not a single one of their tenets was in contradiction to 
the professed belief of the earliest fathers of the Catholic church.*®s 

What then was the cause of offense in these Asiatic enthusiasts ? 
It could not be better stated than it has been by Stroehlin: “Les 
montanistes avaient le tort de favoriser l’anarchie ecclésiastique dans 
une période ot les communautés éprouvaient le besoin d’une forte 
concentration, et se groupaient autour des évéques, leurs protecteurs 
naturels, pour triompher de l’hérésie.”’*®4 The Montanists, in other 
words, were a centrifugal force in the midst of a centripetal church. 
It was the inevitable logic of their premises. Montanism was a new 
revelation: hence its prophets spoke with a final authority not given 
to the apostles; hence a new criterion of righteousness was estab- 
lished, namely, the acceptance of the prophet’s words. Montanism 
declared that the Paraclete was at hand: hence his ascetic prescrip- 
tions had the force of divine law; hence those who rejected them 
were of the carnal church, while those who obeyed them formed 


162 Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastict (ed. Theiner, Paris, 1864), Il, pp. 347 ff., 
467 ff. 

163 Bonnwetsch, Geschichte des Montanismus (Erlangen, 1881), pp. 59-139. Later 
antagonists of Montanism accuse the movement of heresy on the Trinity, but they 
speak from the point of view of their own day, not from that of the second century, 
when the doctrine of the Trinity was not yet elaborated. The fight for the recognition 
of the Holy Ghost as a third “person” of the Trinity was long and bitter, extending 
to the close of the fourth century. 

164 Stroehlin, Essai sur le Montanisme (Strassburg, 1876), p. 67. 
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the true church of the saints.*°5 The moment came, as the second 
century advanced, when the church had to decide whether holiness 
or catholicity was her chief note and desideratum. The church 
decided for the latter, as it had to decide to save itself from being 
engulfed by the Gnostic heresies. The Montanists, however, clung 
to the test of holiness, even at the risk of wrecking the whole solidi- 
fying structure of the church. The movement, then, was anti- 
hierarchical in its very essence. It was no accident that it had its 
rise in Asia Minor, where the evolution of the monarchical episcopate 
was most rapid, and where bishops were securely ruling their little 
flocks while the churches of Greece and Rome were still under the 
guidance of the primitive colleges of presbyters.*® 

Although we have scant knowledge of the Montanistic societies in 
Asia Minor, we know that they separated from the church and 
endured persecution as schismatists. Tertullian informs us that the 
same Praxeas who prevented the Roman bishop from sending his 
letter of recognition to the Asiatic Montanists, also maligned the 
latter by “spreading falsehoods about their prophets and their 
churches.””*®? The Spirit through Maximilla the prophetess declares: 
“T am pursued as a wolf among the sheep.”?°* By Tertullian’s 
time, however, the original Montanistic motive for separation from 
the church had been weakened by a twofold development; first, 
the original enthusiastic-prophetic spirit which had informed the 
movement and summoned the faithful to assemble at Pepuza to 
await the immediate descent of the New Jerusalem had been modified 
into a rather vague expectation of the millennium as an event long 
deferred; and secondly, the great African father had fully accepted 
the new standards of Scripture, creed, and episcopate as the indis- 


165 Tertullian’s writings abound in antithesis between the “Spiritual” and the 
“‘psychical” churches. The reception of the Paraclete as the new lawgiver is always 
the test. Cf. De Corona Militis,1; De Fuga in Persec., 1; De Virg. Vel., 1; Adv. 
Prax., I. 

166 Cf. Theodor Zahn, Ignatius von Antiochien, pp. 296 ff. We have a hint as 
early as the pastoral epistles that the increasing administrative duties of the leaders 
or presidents (xpoecrGres) of the communities were taking them from the activities 
of teaching and guiding their flocks (xowcGvres év Noyy Kal didacxahelg, I Tim. 5:17); 
cf. I Thess. 5:12 for the earlier condition of the full combination of the two offices. 

167 Tert., Adv. Prax., 1: “‘falsa de ipsis prophetis et ecclesiis eorum asseverando.” 


168Oracle in Bonnwetsch, p. 198, No. 12; cf. Euseb., Hist. Eccl., V, 16, 17. 
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pensable bulwark of the historic church against the insidious attacks 
of Gnostic heretics. In a single word, the Catholic church came in 
between Tertullian and the Montanists of Asia Minor. The former 
still emphasized, to be sure, the note of holiness above the note of 
catholicity.*°® but no longer at the cost of wrecking the framework 
of the church.'7° His was a prophecy modified by constant reference 
to an established orthodoxy.*7* He was already being carried along 
by the swelling tide of ecclesiastical autocracy which converted 
Irenaeus’ “Ubi spiritus Dei ibi ecclesia” into St. Augustine’s ““Quan- 
tum amat quisque ecclesiam, tantum habet spiritum sanctum!” 
Herewith we have the data for the comparison of the Spiritual 
Franciscans with the Montanists in respect to their attitude toward 
the church. Both were antihierarchical. But, whereas Montanism 
opposed the clergy as a sacredotal caste and the church as the reposi- 
tory of a revelation already antiquated, the Franciscans rebuked the 
clergy as corrupt men and scored the church as a carnal institution 
needing renewal. Montanism was a rival system aiming to supplant 
the church of the second century;"7? the Spiritual Franciscans were 
a leaven entering the church of the thirteenth century for its puri- 


fication. “If we closely examine the state of the church of primitive 
times,” says Jacques de Vitry, writing of the spread of the Minorites, 
“‘we shall see that St. Francis did not so much add a new rule of life 
as renew the old rule of the Apostles, in that he revived religion, 


169 Cf. Tertullian’s virulent attacks on the polluted Church in De Pudicitia and 
De Jejunio: “gloriosissima multitudo psychicorum” is his designation of the church 
in De Jej., 11. 

17° “Certa membra sua habet ecclesia: episcopos, presbyteros, diaconos, minis- 
tros et turbam fidelium.”—De Exh. Cast., 7. The hold which the church, victorious 
over Gnosticism, had on Tertullian is further illustrated by the fact that he clung 
to its standards at the very moment when the secularization of the church was making 
the most rapid progress (190-220). Cf. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, 1, 397. 

171 “Una nobis et illis (the Church) fides, unus Deus, idem Christus, eadem spes, 
eadem lavacri sacramenta.”—De Virg. Vel., 2. 

172 The Montanists, Saint Jerome tells us, had an organization including bishops 
(who ranked third) to oppose to the nascent hierarchy of the Catholics. ‘‘ Habent pri- 
mos de Pepusa Phrygiae patriarchas, secundos quos appellant senonas atque in tertium 
locum episcopi devolvuntur.”—Jerome, Ep., 41. Epiphanius and Eusebius preserve 
for us several details of the organization; e.g., women were on the same level as 
men in the Montanistic church (Epiph., Haer., XLIX, 2); the Montanists were keen 
in the collection of money (Euseb., Hist. Eccl., V, 18, 2). 
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which was near its death in the evening of a world hastening to its 
destruction.”*73 The Montanists maligned the church in its essence, 
as an apostolic institution;?’* they had writings, at least oracles and 
epistles, which they cited with the «ard of the orthodox gospels and 
held in greater reverence than the writ:ngs of the apostles.*75 The 
leaders of the Spiritual Franciscans professed the humblest obedience 
to the church, declaring that “any fate was better than being sepa- 
rated from obedience to the church and its head.’’*?® As for their 
reverence for Scripture, it is enough to quote a passage from Angelo 
da Clarino’s long letter to Philip, Duke of Majorca (1329): “Nec 
debemus quicquam opinativum aut apocrifum pro fide tenere, sed 
solum certas et fixas et determinatas ab ecclesia et sanctis apostolis 
et eorum successoribus traditas et scriptas veritates et pro illis loco 
et tempore debito ponere vitam.”*7? 

We are not justified, therefore, in running Montanism and the 
Spiritual Franciscanism in a parallel in their antihierarchism. The 
former were against the development of the Catholic hierarchy by 
the very principle of their existence: the triumph of the church meant 
their disgrace and downfall.'7* The Spiritual Franciscans were 

173 Jacques de Vitry, Epist. ad Famil., in Bongars’ Gesta Dei per Francos, p. 1148. 

174 Thy 5é xabbdov kal wacay Thy bd obpavdy éxxAynolav Bracgpyueiv.—Euseb., Hist. 


Eccl., V, 16, 9. Bracpnufoa els rov Kipiov xal rods drocrédous cal rhv aylay éxxdn- 
olav.—lIbid., 18, 5. 

175 xaivas ouvrdrrover ypadds.—Euseb. VI, 20, 3. ‘ypagh xar’ *Aorépiov.— 
Ibid., V, 16, 17; Hippol., Phil., VIII, 19. Tertullian does not mention the Mon- 
tanistic writings. He accepted the canon of the New Testament (not completely 
determined, even in his day). He does, however, recognize a new prophecy (nova 
prophetia) which takes precedence over the Gospel (mova lex): “Nova lex abstulit 
repudium (uxoris) . . . . nova prophetia secundum matrimonium.”—De Monog., 
14. On the state of the canon of the New Testament in Montanus’ day see Harnack, 
Das Neue Testament um das Jahr 200, chap. ii; and Dogmengeschichte, 1, 389 ff. 

176 Angelo da Clarino, Epistula ad fratres Romanos; Ehrle, A.L.K.G., 1, 555. 
Olivi, likewise, in his solemn plea for disculpation before the Parisian censors writes 
that he has always been “Zelator constans et fervidus Romanae ecclesiae et fidei 
eius. Ehrle in A.L.K.G., I, 568. 

177 Letter printed by Ehrle in A.L.K.G., I, 568. 

178 Of course these statements regarding Montanism have to be modified con- 
siderably if Tertullian is to be taken as a fair representative of the movement. Ter- 
tullian was already reconciled to the church as an anti-Gnostic institution, although 
by no means so fatally encompassed by the church as was the man of the Middle 
Ages. Even Tertullian rebels indignantly against the church as a power by virtue of 
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opposed to the hierarchy of their day as an institution unfaithful 
to its trust: the spiritualization of the church meant their triumph 
and justification. The church has been as hostile generally to 
those who have sought its reformation as to those who have aimed 
at its destruction—for the good reason that the reformation of the 
church has always meant the destruction of a great deal that men 
in power have deemed indispensable. The only fair basis of judg- 
ment of antihierarchical movements is an investigation of their aims 
and purposes. And here just as in the questions of prophecy and 
asceticism, we find a great difference between the Montanism of the 
second century and the Spiritual Franciscanism of the Middle Ages. 
The former was fundamental and absolute in its opposition to the 
church; the latter was relative and telic. 

Finally, the vagaries of many a heresy of the fourteenth century 
that sought protection under the hallowed name of St. Francis must 
not be laid to the charge of the Spiritual Franciscans. ‘The various 
privileges and exemptions granted to the Medicant Orders by the 
Holy See proved an irresistible temptation to the manifold brother- 
hoods all over Europe which were seeking a more intimate religious 
experience under more or less democratic forms—Beghards, Beghines, 
Humilists, Soldiers of Christ, etc. As early as the middle of the 
thirteenth century Salimbene tells us that the Franciscans had 
“taught all the world to assume the gown with hood and cord.’’'79 
The records of the inquisition in Provence show how generally the 
name and prophecies of the Spiritual Franciscans had been adopted 
by the heretical Beghards and Beghines.*8° The powerful arraign- 
ment of the Roman church by Olivi—like Luther’s two hundred 
years later—conjured up a spirit which the reformers could not con- 
trol. As early as 1299, less than two years after Olivi’s death, the 
archbishop of Narbonne, in a provincial synod at Béziers, had to 
condemn a number of men and women, who, under the protection 
of the Franciscan zealots, had fallen into scandalous antinomianism.*** 


its apostolic origin merely. It is the “ecclesia spiritus per spiritualem hominem” 
(a phrase that Ubertino or Olivi might have used !), not the “ecclesia numerus episco- 
porum” that has power to enforce God’s decrees. De Pudic., 21; cf. De Exh. Cast., 
VII: “Nonne et laici sacerdotes sumus ?”’ 


179 Salimbene, Chron., p. 107. 180 Lib. Sent. Ing. Tolos, passim. 
181 Marténe, Thesaurus, IV, 226; Conc. Biterren. (1299), chap. 4. 
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But it was not until after John XXII had hounded the Spiritual 
Franciscans to heresy on the issue of gowns and granaries that the 
full storm of rebellion broke. The author of the Quorundam was 
called Antichrist, and his church the Harlot of Babylon and the 
Synagogue of Satan. The arms of Frederick of Sicily should over- 
throw the abominations of the Roman church, and St. Francis should 
be resurrected in the flesh to lead the saints of the millennium.**® 
The wild sectaries interpolated and falsified the writings of Olivi, 
just as the zealots of the middle of the thirteenth century had treated 
the prophecies of Joachim. They advanced far beyond the position 
of the Spirituals of the Italian and Provengal groups. In fact, they 
repudiated the fellowship of the Italian Spiritualsk—the men whom 
Olivi had rebuked for antagonizing the election of Boniface VIII— 
and even went so far as to call the sainted Angelo da Clarino himself 
Antichrist.**3 

It is evident, then, that these rebels against the Order and the 
church alike are not fairly to be classed, as Mr. Lea classes them,**4 
with the Spiritual Franciscans, whose leaders, both in Italy and in 
Provence, professed the strongest faith in the permanence of the 
Roman church, and utter submission to its doctrines. They have 
generally been called Fraticelli, in the sense given to that term in 
John XXII’s constitution Quorundam exegit. But it would be better 
to call them Beghards and Beghines, to avoid confusing them with 
the real Fraticelli of Angelo da Clarino and Ubertino da Casale. 

We cannot, then, call the antihierarchism of the Spiritual Fran- 
ciscans Montanistic. It was a secondary phenomenon, induced by 
the church’s encouragemnet of the lax tendencies of the majority of 
the Order. It was corrective, not destructive, in its aim. In a 
word, however violent its attacks upon a perjured pope or a polluted 
sacrament, it never got outside the mediaeval church either to ques- 
tion its dogmas or to pronounce its doom. 


CONCLUSION 


If the endeavor made in the preceding pages, to interpret the 
doctrines of the Spiritual Franciscans from a study of their own 

18a Bernard of Gui, Pratica, Pt. V; Lib. Sent. Ing. Tolos., 298-316. 

183 Wadding, Ad Ann., 1341, No. 21. 

184 H. C. Lea, History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, III, chap. i. 
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writings has been successful, we are justified in absolving them 
from the charge of Montanistic heresy. Whatever points of resem- 
blance the two movements may have had in their employment of 
apocalyptic prophecy, their insistence on ascetic practices, and their 
opposition to the ecclesiastical powers of their day, a closer inspection 
of their doctrines reveals a wide divergence of aim and dissimilarity 
of method inthe two. The prophecy which the Montanist announced 
as the end, the Franciscan zealot employed asa means. The asceti- 
cism of the Montanist was a penance, that of the Franciscan an equip- 
ment. The Montanists claimed to supplant the church, the Spirituals 
sought to renew its primitive holiness. Yet, after all, the church was 
profoundly right in its judgment of the danger which would attend 
the triumph of the Spiritual Franciscans. The thirteenth century 
was an extremely critical period in the history of the church. It 
was the age of the laity par excellence. The eleventh century had 
seen the movement which freed the church from the tutelage of the 
mediaeval empire; the twelfth century had seen the church in feudal 
form advance to rule the world which in theory it renounced; the 
thirteenth century saw the world wake to a realization of the incon- 
sistency between the ideals and the practices of the church of the 
twelfth. From the moment of that realization began the third act 
of the stupendous religious drama of the Middle Ages—the deliver- 
ance of the world from the church. 

Furthermore, the church of the thirteenth century endured simul- 
taneous attacks from many quarters. It saw a Guelph emperor in 
revolt against the pope; it saw a large portion of Catholic France 
abandon its faith for the heresies of the Cathari; it saw professors 
of the University of Paris weighing its doctrines against the philosophy 
of Averroes; it saw the fruition of the political heresies of Arnold of 
Brescia in the contumacy of Frederick II, and the consummation of 
the strictures of Joachim of Flora in the shameless gibes of the 
Goliards. It heard the voices of actual revolt, refusing the tithes by 
which it lived,**®5 and defying the thunders of its decrees.**® And to 


185 “Decimas non dandas esse dicunt sacerdotibus et clericis. Dicunt enim quod 
de officio deberent vivere sicut faber aut sutor de suo officio vivit.””—Ortlieb von Strass- 
burg in Boehmer’s Fontes rer. Germ., 11. 


186 John of Winterthur tells how, when Innocent III re Ziirich under the 
interdict for cleaving to Frederick II, the Minorites, upheld by the citizens, defied 
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crown it all, the political rivals of the Roman church were quick to 
seize the language of malcontent reformers, and, masquerading in 
the sheep’s clothing of pure disinterestedness, presumed to instruct 
the church with complacent recommendations of apostolic poverty 
and simplicity.787 It is small wonder that the harassed church of 
the thirteenth century was irritated to a point beyond the fair and 
patient discussion of the merits of each new sect and each new pro- 
gramme of correction; small wonder that protestations of orthodoxy, 
however sincere, failed to justify in the eyes of Rome a sect which 
spoke of its “saint (Olivi) who needed no canonization at the hands 
of men since he was already canonized by God.”’*** The tone of 
the Spirituals was keyed to so high a pitch of confidence in their 
cause that it sounded remarkably like defiance. Ubertino da Casale’s 
defense of the position of the Spirituals before the tribunal of Clement 
V, and Angelo da Clarino’s Epistola Excusatoria, addressed to 
John XXII, in the summer of 1317, were written with the avowed 
purpose of recommending the case of the Spirituals to the favorable 
consideration of the pope. Yet both these documents end with a 
virtual threat: the one, that “the blessed Francis will in no wise be 


defrauded of a legitimate succession of sons to observe the Rule 
which the spirit of the crucified Christ inspired;”*®® the other, that 


the interdict and performed religious services throughout the town.—Archiv fiir 
schweizerische Geschichte, Ziirich, 1856. 

Renan, in writing on the Eternal Gospel and Joachim of Flora says: “Je ne 
crois point exaggérer en disant qu’il y eut la une tentative avortée d’une création 
religieuse. Il n’a tenu qu’a peu de chose, que le treizi¢me siécle, si extraordinaire 
a tant d’égards, n’ait vu éclore une religion nouvelle, dont l’institution franciscaine 
renfermait le germe.’’—Revue des deux mondes, 1886, p. 292. 

187 Frederick II, adopting the language of the Spiritual Franciscans (whom he 
persecuted!) unctuously says: “In paupertate quidem et simplicitate fundata erat 
ecclesia primitiva cum sanctos quos catalogus sanctorum commemorat fecunda par- 
turirent.”—Huillard-Bréholles, Histoire diplomatique de Frédéric I1, III, p. 50. 

Matthew Paris publishes a manifesto of the French nobles of the year 1246, in 
which they say of the Roman clergy: “Let them return to the primitive state of the 
church, and, living in contemplation, show us, whom it befits to live the active life, 
those miracles which long ago were their glory.” A pious plan for shelving the Roman 
clergy !—M. Paris, Hist. Maj. Angl., 483. 

188 “Ttem dixit quod frater Petrus Johannis erat pater eorum et sanctus non 
canonizatus.”—Lib. Sent. Ing. Tolos., p. 329. 


189 Ubertino da Casale, Defensio; A.L.K.G., III, p. 416. 
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unless the zealots were left free to fulfil their vows to holy poverty, 
“God would require their blood at the hands of the church.”*9° It 
was such sentiments as these that won for the Spiritual Franciscans 
the enmity of the distressed curia. It made little difference that 
these sentiments were inspired by a desperate devotion to an ideal 
unheeded, rather than by any positive hostility to Rome. They 
came practically to a denial of the Catholic dogma of the finality of 
the church, and the very dangerous doctrine of the perfectibility of 
Christianity. With Gregory VII the church had proudly assumed 
the programme of world-rule, and committed herself to the immense 
task of the direction of all the forces of Christendom. Under the 
burden of that task she had begun, already in the thirteenth century, 
to stagger. It seemed as if her powers of absorption were beginning 
to flag, while the activity and complexity of European life were 
increasing apace. 

Just at that critical moment came the Spiritual Franciscans with 
their apocalyptic programme for the renewal of the corrupted world- 
church, with their uncompromising veneration for the Rule of St. 
Francis, with their rebuke for the luxury of the great order to which 
they belonged and on which the church had set the seal of her 
approval. If they were not heretical they were certainly revolu- 
tionary. Their offense was the disturbance of the decrees of the 
curia. In their appeal to the Rule of St. Francis as an authority 
beyond the power of the pope to modify or abrogate, they assumed 
a principle as dangerous to the sovereignty of the church as Martin 
Luther’s appeal to Scripture interpreted by the light of every man’s 
conscience. They would not be absorbed by the church, therefore 
they were put down with a strong hand. But it was the last great 
wave of popular religion that the church was able to check when it 
could not guide. The next wave overwhelmed the mediaeval church 
and swept one-half of Europe from its allegiance. 


19° Angelo da Clarino, Epistola Excusatoria; A.L.K.G., I, p. §33- 





THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF THE TRINITY 


REV. G. A. BARROW, PH.D. 
Fall River, Mass. 


A pragmatic view may, in this practical age, be taken for granted. 
Already in sermons and lectures we have had ethical treatments and 
ethical descriptions of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Yet most, 
even of those who have thus treated this central Christian dogma, 
have gone no farther. One of two attitudes has usually been as- 
sumed: either the dogma with its incomprehensible terms has been 
accepted and allegorized, or it has been explained away. Neither 
is the attitude proper to the science of theology. Starting with the 
“ethical,” that is, the practical side of the doctrine, from an analysis 
of this a theory must be built up which either supports or undermines 
the Christian dogma. Lest it seem that the outcome is prejudged, 
it may be remarked that what the church has held, in some sense, from 
the very beginning, cannot be fundamentally untrue to its own experi- 
ence. Men cannot be mistaken for two thousand years as to the central 
element of their religious experience. We must expect, therefore, to 
find ourselves in virtual agreemeat with the Christian dogma. Yet 
we may enter the inquiry with our eyes open, and not attempt to steer 
our course by a philosophy that for us does not exist. 

Starting from the Christian religious experience, one thing forces 
itself on men’s attention today; the Christian experience is aot 
totally different from that of other religions. A little study of the 
history of religions shows this. No sharp line can be drawn between 
the experience of Christians and the religious phenomena of pre- 
Christian times and of non-Christian lands. Christian mysticism 
cannot be sundered by a gulf from the mysticism of India, nor the 
Christian zeal for monotheism from the Mohammedan’s devotion to the 
one God, nor the ethical bearing of Christianity from the Confucian 
emphasis on morals. Hence it should be expected that the grounds 
for a doctrine of the Trinity may be traced, though less clearly, in 
other religions than Christianity. This has two results: (1) the final 
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theory will have relation with the general theory of religion and hence 
of the world; (2) as a result of this last, the idea of the Trinity takes 
its place as necessary to the idea of God even for metaphysics. This 
last poiat is important as showing the generalattitude. Ifthe theory 
which is reached from a logical analysis of religious experience is 
connected with experience in general, thei metaphysics, the science 
of abstract experience, must take accouat of the analysis of this par- 
ticular expericnce. The connection is even closer, since the special 
experience is in this case the deepest experience of reality. God is 
the power behind all existence, as even Spencer argues; relatioa to 
God, therefore, is the deepest experience of reality, hence the best 
subject of metaphysical study. The attempt to construct a theory 
of the Christian experience of God is therefore a study in metaphysics, 
aad must be conducted as metaphysics. A metaphysical inquiry 
has two main requiremerts. It must first start from an analysis of 
experience, and, secoadly, it must draw out the implications of this 
analysis. In this case the experience which is the object of study has 
two forms: it is first the Christian experience in general,and, secondly, 
the Christian relatioa to Christ. We have to analyze the relation 
which Christians find themselves to be in toward God through thcir 
worship, thrcugh prayer, through the conviction of sin and of 
redemptioa, and the immediate relation which may be called mysti- 
cism. Of course in this paper no details of treatment can be given. 
Besides this there is the relation to the historic founder of Christianity. 
The primary experience is at bottom the same as in the first case— 
the verification or denial of this is the primary problem. Is the 
relation to Christ a relation to God or not? The answer to this is the 
answer to the problem of the Trinity. 

The second mark of a metaphysical inquiry is the dialectic which 
takes such an analysis and forms from it a theory. It is necessary 
to insist on this because today dialectic in Christian theology is 
supposed to have ceased with the scholastics. It is not necessary to 
rehabilitate the schoolmen, for the dialectic since Kaat is different 
from theirs, yet the spirit is the same. The result which will be 
reached through modern dialectic is not far different in spirit from the 
feeling of the Middle Ages. It cannot be tvo strongly asserted 
that it is not the doctrine of the Trinity which is a mystery, but the 
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Trinity itself. The Chiistian dogma is no mystery. It is the ex- 
pression ia the terms of a past dialectic of the Christian experience. 
That experience, no more than any deep experience, can be made 
completely intelligible. But the statement of what analysis we can 
make should and must be intelligible and logical, the direct outcome 
of the analysis. If such a method is followed, Christian theology 
need not fear a “scientific” philosophy, for it will go deeper into 
reality than a1y aatural science. The opponents of the application 
of metaphysics to theology do not see that the result of such aa appli- 
cation will be that metaphysics must take account of theology. To 
follow such a method means to found theology again on sure founda- 
tions, and not leave the central Christian dogma in the realm of fancy 
or of art. Christian doctrine must be shown to be the necessary 
logical expression and outcome of Christian experience. 

In analyzing the religious experience in general, one element is 
almost always clearly present. The savage, whatever else be his 
motive, performs religious ceremonies because he believes that the 
god can bring good or ill on him. If he did not believe this, there 
would be ao religioa. A god who could neither harm nor benefit his 
worshiper, would soon cease to be worshiped. The religion of fear 
is not alone in this. The god of rain as well as the god of storm 
is worshiped. ‘These acts of worship, then, spring from a belief in 
the power of the god to help or harm. Such a belief cannot be 
explained as chance or as deception. It is based on some human 
experience. What the experience is in the case of the savage we can 
only infer, but that there is some experience which forces the human 
being to pay attention to powers beyond himself is plain. Nature and 
ancestor worship show two forms of this feeling of dependence. Man 
feels that nature and his ancestors have some power over him. What 
we find in low forms of religion comes to light also in the higher. 
Confucianism is a higher form of ancestor worship (taking it as a 
religion, and as it now is), hence dependence on powers larger than 
the individual is central in the Chinese religious experience. Budd- 
hism, as we find it today, makes use of a power deeper than the indi- 
vidual will. It clearly teaches the uselessness of individual endeavor. 
All creation, gods and men, acclaim the power of the Buddha. 
The Buddka, though proclaiming himself to be oaly the teacher of 
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the way, becomes in the eyes of his followers a power to which heaven 
and earth bow. With the monotheistic religions, what was an in- 
ference becomes the central truth. The Mohammedan assertion of 
the oneness of God is an assertion of the limitless power of God. 
God is the cause of all. Fatalism is but the extreme expression of 
this belief in God’s power. The experience which led Mohammed 
to the insistance on this was the consciousness of the presence in his 
life of but one creative power. Against the Christian Trinity he can 
only appeal to this experience. Can God have a son? He 
cannot conceive of another sharing the creative power. His experi- 
eace of God is that of the all-powerful. As in Mohammedanism, so 
in Christianity. ‘The center of the Christian experience is of God as 
the powerful, helping father. The Christian experience, as all 
religion, involves prayer to God and experience of His power to answer 
it. Too many have borne witness to the power that comes from 
prayer to God for any to doubt. Central in the Christian experience 
is the certainty of relation to a creative power, a power which is above 
the forces of nature, since it can make their violence powerless to 
hurt the spirit and will of man. Man knows God as a source of power 
over nature which has its source outside humanity. 

Peculiar to the Christian religion is the relation to Christ. That 
relation in Buddhism is contrary to the teachings of Buddha, who 
says that no man can help another, while the essence of Christianity 
is that men are saved through the man Christ Jesus. As this is 
peculiar to Christianity, the traces in other religions are too dim to be of 
use. The description must come from Christianity itself. For this 
reason, since the experience is not universal, it must be more carefully 
described. The relation of the Christian to Christ is first that of 
follower to a leader. Christ started a certain movement, in which all 
Christians are members.. The nature of this movement, whether to 
convert the world to certain moral truths, or to love God, or to some- 
thing else, is not important here. Christ is the head of an organiza- 
tion which is to carry out his work of teaching, if you will, or of 
something more. The essence of such a relation is the feeling of 
dependence. In acknowledging Christ as: leader, the Christian 
accepts Christ’s direction as to certain acts. He promises to obey. 
In the Christian experience we find-more, however, than this. In 
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the second place, Christ is the redeemer, the savior. The Christian 
experiences through his relation to Christ a change of relation to sin. 
Through Christ the Christian becomes able to resist sin. This is 
fundamentally different from the relation to Christ as leader. In the 
relation as follower, the Christian yields himself to a power outside 
him; in the relation to the redeemer, he is in relation to a power 
within him. As a third relation there exists the consciousness of 
union with Christ. Not only is he known as leader, and asa power 
against sin, but, more intimately than this, the Christian is joined to 
Christ. This we may take to be the principle content of the phrase, 
“members of Christ.” To describe it more explicitly would be im- 
possible, but this at least is clear, Christ is known in the Christian 
experience, not as an intruding force, but, when the consciousness of 
union is present, as the deeper power of the man himself. It is this 
consciousness that has always prevented the final triumph of an objec- 
tive expression of redemption. 

This is the experience, and we have answered our question in its 
first form. This relation to Christ is not different, when analyzed, 
from the relation to God which is fundamental to all religion. God is 
experienced as the source of power. The fundamental Christian 
experience is that Christ also is a source of power. With whatever right 
the savage worships nature, the Chinese their ancestors, the Buddhists 
Buddha, or the Mohammedans Allah, the same rights have the Christ- 
iaas to worship Christ. Not only is Christ a source of power; for 
the Christian he is as great a source as, or greater than, the god of 
aature. The analysis has shown the Christian experience to be at 
least dual. What it knows of the God of nature as power, it knows 
also of Christ. 

There is yet a third element in the Christian experience. The 
phenomena of conscience cannot be reduced to either of the elements 
we have considered. Conscience is not the consciousness of a power 
outside of us—it is most certainly within. Nor is there any conscious- 
ness of relation to Christ. As far as we can tell, the moral experience 
of Socrates was that of a Christian in this respect. His “demon” is 
the Christian conscience. Hence there is no necessary relation to 
Christ. In cases where it is said conscience acts, a power within man 
either prevents or tends to prevent some act. It is an arbitrary 
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distinction which does not also include the impetus to action. A 
sense of duty would seem to be as clear when a right act is performed 
as when an evil act is not done. Similarly, it is arbitrary and illogical 
to call an impulse to right, God, and the impulse against evil, con- 
science, and divide the two. The experience here to be analyzed is 
then the experience of some power within man, neither the Creator 
nor Christ, acting in favor of righteousness. The best description 
in objective terms of this is that certain acts, whether by inheritance 
or training, or both, have come under the ban of the better nature 
of man. This phrase, “the better nature of man,” is not begging the 
question, for by it is meant simply those instincts and tendencies in 
man which make him a better member of human society. This 
“better,” or social nature acts in favor of those activities which benefit 
society, and against those which harm it. Here there is again a 
power. Here again the power is larger than the individual, though not 
exterior to him. It is larger because it is a racial, and not an individual, 
tendency. The things which are right and the things which are 
wrong have been wrought out by the race. The individual inherits, 
or is trained in, the racial standards. As a member of the race he 
shares the power to distinguish between those acts which do, and those 
acts which do not, conform to the racial standard. This power, if 
it was acquired at all, was acquired by the.race, certainly not by the 
individual alone. Hence it is correct to say that this power is supra- 
individual. Better than “conscience,” if it were not too cumbrous, 
might be the term, “the power of humanity.” In the power revealed 
in the phenomena of conscience we have the experience by man of a 
power in himself. ‘The source of power which he worships need no 
longer be sought only outside; man finds God in himself. No dis- 
tinction can be made on this empirical basis which can destroy the 
results of this analysis. The power in the human race is as worthy 
of worship, and is as true an experience, as the consciousness of 
relation to God the Creator, or to Christ. The Christian experience 
is threefold. It contains a relation to the creative power outside of 
man, to the creative power in the man Christ Jesus, to the spirit of 
man itself. 

The three elements in the Christian experience which have been 
described do not stand apart. The power which Christ exerts is not 
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apart from the creative power of nature. There are many ways in 
which the connection between the two may be shown, but only one 
can here be followed out, and even this must be suggested rather than 
fully developed. The power of Christ is mainly evident as the power 
against sin. Whatever definition of sin may be proposed, it must 
include the idea of sin being necessarily opposed to the will of God. 
That which is a power against sin would be a power for God. Be- 
fore this identification can be finally made, however, the nature of 
the Creator as revealed in the religious experience must be more 
carefully analyzed than has yet been done. The creative power, 
known to the savage as the power of nature, to the Chinese as the 
influence of heredity and parental training, is known to the Christian 
as the power of love. In speaking of the Creator, the idea must not 
be limited to the Creator of the physical, non-human world. The 
same power, in the current cosmologies, created man as created the 
rocks; man is a part of nature, not apart fromit. This is the meaning 
of the religious statement that God created man as well as the beasts 
or the solid earth. So in the Christian experience the two are con- 
nected. As in biology, so for the Christian, no uncrossable gap is 
known between the God of the storm and the earthquake, and the 
God known within man. Suppose an earthquake has destroyed the 
houses of a group of men. They pray to the power of nature, and 
renewed energy is given them to rebuild their homes. For them the 
force of the earthquake is broken. If man has power over inanimate 
nature, if he uses winds and electricity and fire as he wills, certainly 
the power in man which gives him strength and energy to overcome 
nature is itself greater than nature. This means that the true creative 
power is in man in such a case, rather than in nature outside of man. 
This small attempt to point out that the God of nature is known also 
as the God of man, may be left for a moment as it is. In considering 
the third element in the Christian experience we shall return to it. 
Christ is known as a power opposed to sin. Those things are sinful, 
by the definition of sin, which are opposed to the will of God. Sin, 
in man, is the tendency to oppose God. Christ is, then, a power to 
aid God. God, in relation to humanity, is the power of nature, the 
forces of the universe taken as a whole. What the Christian or any 
worshiper regards as God’s will comprises those things which the 
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forces of the universe demand. For the human race these forces are 
the forces of the social life and its advance. Man is by nature a 
social being. The God of nature and his demands are the force of 
the social life and its demands. These demands Christ helps to be 
obeyed. The Christian knows Christ as one who brings him into 
harmony with the ethical requirements of man’s life. ‘The conflict 
with the “world” may seem to contradict this, but this conflict is not 
the deepest word of the Christian experience. That word is “ peace” 
(John 20:19). Christ is then one with the demands and forces which 
create man. It must be remembered in saying this, that these 
natural forces include the innate tendency of man to struggle and 
progress. The Christian knows Christ as coworker with the deepest 
tendencies and forces in man’s own nature and so as coworker with 
the Creator, the God of nature. I{ Christ, a power extcrior to man, 
is thus connected with the Creator, certainly the power of humanity 
itself, which is the third element in the Christian experience, is also 
connected. Evolutionary ethics has proved that conscience is part 
of the moral structure of man, evo!ved as his physical nature is evolved. 
The power in the human race is certainly, unless we put a gulf 
between man and the lower creation, at one with the creative power 
in nature generally. Basing this simply on experience, the Christian 
feels that what nature demands, Christ helps to perform; to that the 
spirit of man guides. 

The three elements in this experience are connected, but it would 
be speaking too hastily to say that they are identical, or even the same 
power coming through different channels. That they are not identical 
in their immediate source is evident. One is perceived as a power 
outside of humanity, the second as the power of a man, the third as a 
power in man. The further question is whether they may not be 
traced back to a common source. The alternative to this is that they 
exist in conjunction, but have no one origin. The evolutionary 
description of man, which has been more or Jess assumed, may seem 
to be incompatible with this latter alternative. The genius of man 
has the same source as the power in animals or plants, and all these 
sprang from the inorganic forces. There are two answers to this, 
both of which have some truth in them; first, it is by no means cer- 
tain that anything was added to the inorganic, forces to produce the 
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organic. If that is the casc, the organic were really present in the 
inorganic. That the two are today different forces, no one can deny. 
It is impossible to reduce our pure experience of organic nature, with 
will and purpose, to the inorganic. Hence, if this hypothesis is true, 
the organic was really present in the beginning with the inorganic. 
The alternative to this is that the organic was developed out of what 
was in no way organic. Now, however, organic forces do exist, and 
that from which they were developed, which is by hypothesis entirely 
non-organic, also exists. Hence we have two distinct powers. 

In this whole consideration reference is made to our pure experi- 
ence, not to the reduction to a third something of both organic and 
inorganic. Whatcver that third thing may be supposed to be, it is 
not expericneed by us. From experience there are known two dis- 
tinct powers, and evolution does nut concern this fact. In the special 
experience before us, as far as experience goes, certainly the power 
of nature outside man, and the power of Christ are distinct. They 
are so distinct that the problem of Christianity has been to connect 
the two, hence the trinitarian controversy. The essence of the dis- 
tinction is found in the fact that the power of nature in general does 
not to any great extent work against sin. The rain falls on the just 
and the unjust alike. Disregard of natural law may bring disaster, 
but the power that can guard against this is man’s intelligence, not 
the physical force. Whatever attempts may be made to interpret 
natural calamities, earthquakes or storms, no sure connection can be 
made with the moral idea of God. So true is this that it has led some 
to say that the God of nature is not the God of Christians. Connected 
with this, and a further illustration of the same thing, is the decper 
consciousness of sin which the Christian has. The savage has no 
such deep conviction of sin as the Christian. This supports the view 
that an essential difference between the power of nature and the power 
of Christ is the relation to sin. This distinction forces the conclusicn 
that the creative power of nature i. not known to man as primarily 
ethical. Man’s rclation to nature is that of a person subject to arbi- 
trary powers. The idea of the righteousness of God, that is, that 
God is moral, is a later development in the history of religion, and is 
fuliy expressed only in Christianity, whcre the relation is not to the 
creative power aione, but to a distinctive moral power. Where the 
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former alone is present, as in Mohammedanism, God may love or 
pity, but he does not judge right or wrong. He blesses whom he will, 
not necessarily the good. So it is a fundamental and unshakable 
distinction that the God of nature is not, and Christ is, concerned with 
sin. This would also distinguish the third element, the spirit in man, 
from the first, power in nature. There is another distinction that 
separates the power of Christ and this spirit. The influence of Christ 
is the influence of a historic person. It is a power introduced into 
history, and comes to the Christian from without, through the Bible 
or the Church. The spirit of man is within, and comes from within. 
However much the Christian may feel himself to be in union with 
Christ, Christ is always other than himself. Man is at the most 
only one member of Christ. With the spirit known in conscience, 
however, man identifies himself. The “no” of conscience springs 
from the depths of a man’s own nature. The power of Christ is 
essentially the teacher of the brotherhood of man. The relation to 
Christ is a relation to the Christian social consciousness, while in 
conscience the source is in the individual. Thus neither of the three 
elements in the Christian experience can be resolved into either of the 
others. 

Many of the terms which have been used in describing the Chris- 
tian experience need now to be justified. So far, description alone was 
the main point; now it is necessary to draw out some of the results. 
On the basis of this experience, from the relation which the Christian 
holds to the powers of the universe, something may be concluded as to 
those powers themselves. The Christian’s relation to the power in 
natural phenomena, it was said, was a relation to a power which 
could fortify against those phenomena. This is the relation of the 
worshiper, but primarily every man feels the powers of the storm and 
the wind and the earthquake without reference to his attitude toward 
them. Man is subject to the powers of nature. A storm at sea tosses 
a man as much as it does the rock ballast on the ship on which he sails. 
There is no question, however, that the effect on the man, if he has 
courage, is different from that on the rock. The storm, if it is not too 
violent, brings out the will of man to conquer it. So the ships for 
which the Mediterranean voyage was a great danger have given place, 
through man’s courage in meeting danger, to the great steamships of 
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today. The joy of fighting and overcoming nature is as certain a fact as 
the joy of battle against human enemies. Perhaps the best illustration 
is that for many men mountains exist but to be climbed. That this 
advance of the power of man over nature has been due to religion can- 
not be denied. Unless the earliest sailors had had faith in the possi- 
bility of propitiating the gods of the sea and the storm, they would 
never have sailed. This relation is today often not recognized as 
religious, but it is due to the religious beliefs, hidden though they may 
be. Facts of this kind prove that to man the powers of the universe 
have been revealed as not entirely purposeless. Though the force 
which man can exert is certainly less than the total forces of the uni- 
verse, through purpose and will and trust in himself, man can govern, 
to a certain extent, inanimate nature. The forces of the universe 
include the supreme power in man. The powers, therefore, that are 
at the basis of existence, give a place to the purposiveness of man. 
The connection between the power of the universe and the power of 
Christ against sin shows that the universal forces include the ethical. 
Because the Christian experiences the God of nature in connection 
with an ethical power, the God of nature takes on an ethical or moral 
character. The power against sin that Christ and the spirit of man 
exert is not something totally out of relation to the forces of nature. 
These forces, therefore, must be conceived, in their highest develop- 
ment, as purposive. The universe is experienced by the Christian as 
due to the personal power of will, or rather, as most fully expressed 
in conscious will. The experience that forces this conclusion on the 
Christian is mainly the influence of Christ. This influence, if it is 
to be given a place in the world, is primarily to be classed with the 
influence of manonman. From Christ himself no direct word reaches 
us. His followers’ memory of him is all we have, and that comes to 
almost all through some teacher or through their parents. Hence 
the power of Christ comes to us only through men. It is therefore the 
influence of men. Yet it is certainly larger than the individual. It 
is a power which includes a great body of men in a common purpose. 
Each man who is “joined to Christ” is joined also to his fellow- 
Christians. The power of Christ is thus one of the great cohesive 
forces of humanity. This shows the relation it holds to universal 
forces. It is included in them. One of the great effective agents 
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in the world is this power of Christianity. It stands also, however, 
in a still closer relation to the primal forces. Inthe course of ages the 
powers of the universe have successively produced the earth, organic 
plant life, the animals, and finally man. How this has come about is not 
here of importance. But it is important to see that under any general 
terms which are used to denote all the forces of the universe, man, and 
the forces at work in man must be included. Hence the power of 
Christ must be explained as one of these forces, or as the product 
of these forces. It cannot, as has been shown, be reduced to any of 
the non-human forces, nor to the powers in physical nature. Hence, 
at the least, Christ, is a power as much as nature. He does not, 
however, stand apart from nature, but gives strength to obey her 
demands, the demands of the social life of man. Hence the power 
in man that Christ is, is fundamentally in union with the forces at the 
basis of all existence. For one statement there is, however, no 
foundation. To say that Christ and physical nature are both the 
expressions of a single power is an unwarranted extension of human 
knowledge. What is known is, that they are distinct, though con- 
nected. Whatever may be the thing common to both which connects 
them, it is neither of the two. Physical nature and Christ stand 
equal. Materialism and subjective idealism are both at variance 
with Christian experience if they assert that either is the basis of the 
other. It must also be repeated here, that priority in time is no proof 
that Christ was produced by the purely physical forces. Christ is 
therefore to be regarded as the power in man which works toward 
the success of the forces which underlie all experience. The third 
element in the Christian experience brings the first two into close 
connection. This third element was described as the power larger 
than the individual lodged in the individual. As the natural forces 
have or acquire a certain line of action in rocks, as plants follow out 
the innate tendency of their species, so man tends to follow the forces 
which most deeply and really express his nature. Each individual has 
individual traits, but below all these are the racial and inherited tend- 
encies. Of these conscience and the natural impulse to good are 
the expression. In man the forces of nature, the forces which pro- 
duce him, become the force of the race and its power. This power is 
expressed in and affects the wills of men. It is experienced as power 
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acting on human will yet greater than it. It might be said that this 
power is acquired, not natural to the race. This objection is unscien- 
tific. Any power that is acquired must have had some source, and 
must, if it is not natural to the human race, have existed somewhere 
else. Either it is the natural expression of the race itself, or, given 
to the race by an outside source, it arose or was natural to something 
else in the universe. Natural to something it must have been, for 
science allows no chance in the world. It is this power, or rather this 
power in the wills of men that connects Christ and the Creator. This 
spirit of man is natural and is allied to the spirit of nature; Christ 
appeals to this spirit of man, and aids it against evil; therefore Christ 
is a power connected with the spirit of nature. Thus the Christian 
experience is consistent. Since it is the third element that connects 
the two first, the third element must, although the others cannot be 
reduced to it, yet reveal something of their nature. This third element 
is in itself a purposive power, that is, a power directed toward an end 
of which man becomes conscious. Often, by itself, this power does 
not prevail over the will in man to sin, but when, through the influence 
of Christ, it does so prevail, the end and tendency of this force of man 
comes to consciousness. In the Christian experience the universe is 
known to have one goal. The powers of physical nature to the non- 
Christian seem often to war against the tendency of the human race, 
but for the Christian, the power of nature, brought to consciousness 
in Christ and in his followers, is seen and known as the real expression 
of man, of nature itself. Thus the Christian experience is essentially 
monotheistic. The powers of the universe are seen to have one goal 
and that goal is ethical. 

So far the Christian experience in its usual form has been fol- 
lowed. This form is, however, very probably partly molded on the 
form of doctrinal expression. Yet the underlying experience has been 
made clear. It is now possible, therefore, to state the conclusion 
reached in terms of the experience itself, and, if it employs philosoph- 
ical terms, using those of the present day. Taking the results of 
the analysis the conclusion reached is that Christ is a power to bring to 
man’s consciousness and will the demands which the spirit of man, 
as embodying for the man the spirit of nature, is making on him. 
Turning this around the spirit of the universe finds its expression in 
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a man, and in that expression becomes a conscious will. How this 
spirit of the universe finds its expression in man has been discussed. 
The last two phrases must be made more plain, however. First, 
what follows from the fact that Christ is a power against sin, is that 
a power against sin is expressed in him. The tendency of man to 
follow the spirit of man in its demands for the betterment of the 
social life comes to full consciousness and expression in Christ. 
Such is the Christian experience. Secondly, this expression is not 
the same as the expression of thought in words. With Christ what 
was before a somewhat hidden tendency comes to full light, and 
becomes, for Christians, a conscious will in them. It is not merely 
known to them, but it is a purpose that, in them, is conscious of 
itself. So the analysis of the Christian experience supports the state- 
ment, which may be taken to represent the scientific and metaphysical 
account of the doctrine of the Trinity: the will of the universe reaches 
its expression in man, and in him becomes a conscious will. In this 
form the Christian dogma is justified. 





CRITICAL NOTES 


THE EXPERIENTIAL THEOLOGY 


It is a coincidence which seems to call for some notice from me that 
Professor Coe’s article in the last number of this Journal, upon “ Modern 
Psychology and Regeneration,” in which he refers in kindly criticism to 
my Christian Lije and Theology, immediately precedes my own article, 
upon ‘‘ Miracles,” in which I occupy a different theological standpoint 
from that occupied in the book. I shall not attempt to explain now how 
I have come to a change in my position, except to say that I have always 
been trying to learn as I have studied, and seem now to myself to have 
made radical progress; but a criticism upon the whole experiential 
theology from one who once embraced it may be calculated to throw some 
light upon it. 

Professor Coe’s direct reference to myself is, as I have intimated, of the 
kindest sort; but I am not inclined entirely to accept his criticism. I said 
that regeneration ‘“‘upon its merely human side, is the permanent choice 
of duty.” He objects to the abstractness of ‘‘duty as such” as the object 
of the Christian choice. I have not maintained that it is commonly or, 
indeed, ever chosen in this abstract form, although that could be main- 
tained of certain examples in academic circles. I have simply put this as 
the common element involved in all forms of the Christian surrender to God. 
The choice, however it may be conceived by the individual, is a matter of 
consciousness, and needs nothing but the clarification of a little analysis 
to become the conscious choice of duty as such. It is also a permanent 
choice, for one cannot truly choose duty, as duty, for any limited period; 
and this is also a matter of consciousness in the sense that the Christian 
knows that he intends permanence, though of course he is not conscious, 
and cannot be, of the actual permanence through the future of this or of any 
other choice. I think it will be found that the word “‘conscious” is employed 
in the book with strict accuracy throughout. At a later point in the book 
(pp. 133 ff.) I have dwelt upon the concrete forms which the experience of 
conversion actually takes. 

I cannot speak with so much satisfaction of the criticism which Pro- 
fessor Coe has made upon the school of experiential writers as a whole. 
Of the six questions (and very excellently chosen ones) which he says 
should be asked by such writers of themselves, and must be asked by their 
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critics, in the scrutiny of their data, he says, “It is doubtful if any one of 
them has been faithfully observed by any writer who has used the argument. 
Indeed, what passes in these arguments as description of empirical data 

. is little more than a description of supposed experiences in terms 
of a preconceived theory.” This is partially true, as I shall explain later. 
It is true that the “possible negative cases” which Professor Cée says, with 
great truth and force, ought to be “‘searched for” and “explained,” have 
been entirely neglected. I shall show why. But ‘‘measures have been 
taken to secure universally representative facts as distinguished from 
denominational types of experience”’ by these writers. In the course of one 
of these analyses in my own book (p. 53) it is remarked in a note: “To all 
these epitomes of individual experience historic names might be attached.” 
The brief paragraph is the result of wide reading in narratives of conversion 
and of long observation of Christian people in many diverse regions. Pro- 
fessor William James has conducted a large part of his investigations in his 
Varieties of Religious Experience by the study of carefully selected ‘“per- 
sonal documents.” He quotes largely from Tolstoy, Bunyan, Finney, 
Brainerd, etc., etc. It is in a similar way that the writers upon religious 
experience as a Christian evidence have collected their facts. And it is a 
strong confirmation of their success in getting at real facts that they have 
so largely agreed. Frank, Professor at Erlangen, was an “old” Lutheran; 
Stearns was by training a Presbyterian; R. S. Foster, a Methodist; F. H. 
Foster, a “‘new school” Congregationalist: and yet there is a remarkable 
likeness of statement between them. Certainly “dogma” did not make a 
German sacramentarian Lutheran university man and an American 
Methodist bishop agree! 

I do not think, therefore, that Professor Coe has done justice to his 
opponents, though he has meant to; but his failure at this point is of little 
importance in comparison with the correctness of his general criticism that 
their study has not been sufficiently objective as manifested particularly 
by their neglect of the negative cases. I shall sharpen this criticism still 
more and say that the fundamental error of the whole school lies in their 
having assumed that Christianity is a unique phenomenon in the religious 
world. It is certainly scientific to segregate a class of cases for a special 
examination when they have a common distinguishing trait; and there can 
be no objection to examining the large class of men who profess conversion 
for ihe discovery of their peculiarities or for determining what those pecu- 
liarities have to teach us in the world of systematic theology. But this has 
not been the simple and scientific attitude of these investigators. They 
have assumed the existence of a “‘world of evil”’ as opposed to the church, 
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and have made the former the object of God’s displeasure as the church 
is the organization of his kingdom and the home of his forgiven and accepted 
children. But are converted men the only men with whom God is pleased ? 
They are, if the world is essentially evil, if the church is a company of men 
rescued out of the ruin impending over all, if the agency of the rescue is 
God himself, and if God has thus done for some men what he has not done 
for others and thereby introduced some into a state in which none are 
found who have not been thus introduced. But this is the question of the 
personally selective action of God, of his supernatural interference in the 
course of history, of special revelation, and of miracle. To presuppose 
this is really to presuppose the answer of the whole apologetic problem. 
Apologetically, this argument begs the question. That is its great condem- 
nation. 

Hence the neglect of the negative cases. Here is a man whom his 
neighbors would call a religious man, who is interested in the church, who 
does good, who has the same moral struggles that other men have, and some- 
times stands firm in the hour of temptation when converted men fall, who 
says, however, that he was never converted, who has no experience of prayer 
and who is conscious of no special and divine help in the conflicts of life. 
How will the experiential apologist explain such a case? He does not 
suppose himself to be under any necessity of explaining it. It is non- 
Christian and has nothing to do with his argument, which is the develop- 
ment of the meaning of Christian experience, which alone is truly normal 
and divine. So he thinks, because he thinks that Christianity is divinely 
unique. Of one thing he feels sure, that, if the experience of the man is 
actually as described, he is not pleasing to God, not an heir of heaven, and 
not at all certain to persevere in the morality which he has apparently at- 
tained: and this harsh criticism the apologist passes, not out of lack of 
charity or because of his personal hardness, but because he believes in the 
divine uniqueness of Christianity and in the moral worthlessness of every- 
thing which falls short of complete conscious surrender to God. 

But if this presupposition is dropped, the question recurs, What is reli- 
gion and what is a religious man? a question upon which Professor Coe’s 
article gives us many valuable hints. Certainly there is found in every man 
a desire of happiness, which in certain relations becomes merged in the 
desire of the good and the right. Now and then men generally perceive 
that the right course is the course which leads to happiness. Suppose any 
man, even the lowest, to perceive the desirability of right doing in any case. 
He chooses it. Is such a choice pleasing in any sense to God? In the 
physical sphere obedience to natural law, even the most trifling, by the 
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most constant violator of it, will immediately result in some degree of well- 
being. May it not be so in the moral? Is not such a man more likely to 
perceive the desirability of right doing tomorrow for what he has done 
today? Has he not begun what is potentially, under the influence of his 
implanted tendencies, an upward course, by this one right choice? Take 
the man by his side, in similar circumstances, who has been “converted,” 
and in what respect do you find him to differ? What warrant has God for 
his persevering in the right way, for the “‘permanence” of his choice which 
he has not for the other’s, except in God’s own purpose to carry him on by 
divine action upon him? But are not the operations of the man’s natural 
tendencies, etc., ulso divine? If we leave the special divine operation of 
God out of the account, the most orthodox of all theologians would say, 
that the prospects of the unconverted and the converted man are equally 
bright. Then why are they not equally pleasing to God ? 

It seems to me that here is a waiting field for the investigations of the 
religious psychologist. When I was teaching systematic theology, I taught 
it for ten years upon the basis of experience, beginning with the experience 
of the new birth as the starting-point. I had about come to the conclusion 
to abandon this method of approach to the subject (as I certainly should 
today), because I found a very unsatisfactory attitude in most of my 
students to the question of this fundamental experience. Is it possible that 


there are many people, especially among the young, and more particularly 
yet, among those who have recently passed through our colleges, who have 
never been “‘converted” and have little of the old forms of Christian 


experience, who are yet on God’s side in this world, and are maintaining as 
successfully as the rest the struggle with temptation and the performance 
of good? That is a very important question. If a proper questionnaire 
bearing upon this point could be sent to some thousands of present college 
seniors, it might unearth facts of great value. And if another questionnaire 
addressed to those who positively object to the church, asking for the reason 
of this objection, and then searching out the elementary facts of the religious 
life of such objectors, could be scattered among men at both ends of the 
intellectual series, among college men, graduate and non-graduate, and 
among the working men who gather in our labor unions and who maintain 
so active a life of thought upon a wide range of subjects, it is probable that 
a great service to religion would be thereby performed. It would soon be 
evident whether the church is unique in the sense of our experiential 
theologians or not. 

I wish, if the patience of my reader is not exhausted, to add one thing 
more by way of “‘retractation.” I presented the argument from experi- 
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ence to the divinity of Christ (summarized upon p. 141) in this form, that 
the Christian refers all those activities which give him his experiential proof 
of the existence of God, to Christ as well as to God; hence, if they prove the 
existence of God, they also prove the divinity of Christ. I now regard that 
argument as fallacious in that it is impossible for the Christian to say that 
his reference of the phenomena to Christ is legitimate. Making such a 
reference, he undoubtedly experiences the divine blessing; but so does the 
devotee of Mary in Catholic churches when he ascribes to her attributes 
that are divine. The reference may be a mistaken one in the one case 
as in the other. Man is feeling for God in both cases. God honors 
man’s approach according to its intention, not according to its intellectual 
correctness. 


FRANK HucH Foster 
Otivet, Mica. 


HETZENAUER’S EDITION OF THE VULGATE 


It is curious that there is no accessible official edition of the Vulgate 
which corresponds to our authorized edition of the Holy Scriptures. For 
though the Council of Trent decreed that an authentic text of the Vulgate 
should be issued, and both Sixtus V and Clement VIII carried out the decree, 
copies of their editions are very rare, and there has been no authorized 
Vulgate published at the Vatican Press since. The various copies of the 
Vulgate now in circulation are by private editors with the authority of their 
bishops, taken indeed from one or other of the three editions of Clement 
VIII; but they are neither free from mistakes, nor do they adhere to the 
authorized text in svelling or punctuation. Dr. Hetzenauer, professor of 
biblical exegesis in the Roman Seminary of St. Anollinaris, has now edited 
with the utmost care the Clementine Vulgate. He has given fifteen years’ 
laborious study to the work; in conjunction with a band of zealous associates 
he has carefully reproduced the smallest details, that it may be absolutely 
correct; he has gone over the proofsheets seven times before the work was 
published; he has noted such small and apparently insignificant points 
as the division of words, the ligature of letters, the form of an “s” or an 
‘i,” the use of capital or small letters, besides the spelling of words, the 
punctuation of the text, and the division of verses. He has even chosen 
type which should be the same size as that used in the second edition of 
1593. This work has been partially done with great accuracy by Cardinal 
Vercellone, but he took for his text the first edition of 1592. Dr. Hetzenauer 
gives us the variations of the three editions issued by Clement VIII, and 
constructs a critical text from their comparison. For this purpose he lays 
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down the following rules: (a) That reading is certainly authentic, which 
is given in the list of mistakes to be corrected, issued by Clement, though 
it is not contained in any of the three editions, because the list was drawn 
up by the authority of the Pope himself. (b) That reading is certainly 
authentic, which is given in all three editions, unless it is clearly a printer’s 
blunder. This rule has been neglected by all editors of the Vulgate. 
(c) That reading is clearly authentic, which is contained in two out of the 
three editions, unless it is a printer’s blunder. (d) A reading, though it 
is contained in only one edition, is authentic, if the variations in the others 
are manifestly erroneous, either from undue haste, or carelessness. (e) A 
treading is authentic which is clearly demanded by the context, even if it is 
not actually contained in any edition. For instance, in all three editions it is 
said that Deborah was buried above an oak, instead of under an oak (super 
for subter), Gen. 35:8. 

Dr. Hetzenauer has included a good deal of additional matter which 
had been omitted by Cardinal Vercellone and other editors, e. g., the list of 
quotations, the interpretation of names, and the biblical concordance, which 
were contained in the first edition, but omitted in the two later ones; he has 
reprinted the marginal references, and various prefaces contained in the 
later editions but omitted in the first. At the end of the volume he gives 
a list of all the variations in the three editions of the Clementine Vulgate, 
as well as those between the Sixtine and Clementine Vulgate. The latter 
amount to about 4,000. 

When the art of printing was invented in the fifteenth century, the current 
form of the Scriptures was a small and handy volume written in two columns, 
with many contractions, and illuminated with beautiful initial letters. 
Such MSS are common in most of our great libraries. But the text had 
become very corrupt. No great revision had been attempted since the time 
of Alcuin and Theodulf. The common type, known as the Exemplar 
Parisiense, was hastily and unscientifically prepared, and Roger Bacon 
bitterly complains of it. Various correctoria were drawn up, of which the 
best was the Correctorium Vaticanum. 

The earliest book that was printed was a Bible at Mentz, and few later 
books are more beautiful or valuable than the Mazarin Bible. But the 
earliest editions were only reprints of the current text of the time. The 
first printed Bible of any critical value was published in 1502 by Frobenius 
at Basel. He was a learned man and employed scholars like Erasmus and 
Oecolampadius among his correctors for the press. In 1514 Cardinal 
Ximenes published the Vulgate in his Complutensian Polyglot at Alcala. 
Among the authorities he used were some Spanish MSS of the ninth or 
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tenth century which he had collected, and are now preserved in the Univer- 
sity of Madrid. Next followed the first edition of the Vulgate Bible by 
Robert Stephens in 1528. He collated the best MSS he could find for the 
purpose He used seventeen for the edition of 1540, some of which have 
been identified. In 1547 Hentenius of Louvain improved upon Stephens’ 
text by a new revision based on thirty-one MSS. 

Meanwhile the Council of Trent at their fourth session on April 8, 1546, 
had drawn up two decrees. In the first it enumerated the books in the canon 
of the Old and New Testament. In the second it declared that that old 
Vulgate edition itself, which by long use of many centuries had approved 
itself to the church, should be chosen from all the Latin editions of the 
Holy Scriptures which were in circulation, and in public readings, disputa- 
tions, preachings, and expositions, should be regarded as authentic; and 
that hereafter the Holy Scriptures, but especially that old Vulgate edition, 
should be printed as accurately as possible. Professor Hetzenauer gives 
two illustrations of a MS of a Bible of the thirteenth century, which 
belonged at the time to the Bishop of Trent, and may have been used at the 
council. It is now preserved in the public library there. 

But it was many years before the Vatican took any steps to publish an 
authorized edition of the Vulgate. Pope succeeded pope. MSS were 
collected from all parts of Europe, commissions were appointed, but still 
nothing was done. At length Sixtus V, who was himself a scholar, set to 
work to produce an authentic text. He had felt, he says, from his first acces- 
sion to the papal throne great grief or even indignation that the Tridentine 
decree was yet unsatisfied. He appointed a board to carry out the work 
with Cardinal Carafa at its head, but he himself took a prominent part in 
the labor of examining the MSS, determining the reading, correcting the 
proofs. Corrections were printed on little pieces of paper pasted over the 
mistakes in the text. The long-promised Authentic Edition appeared in 
1590. The title-page bore the inscription: “Biblia sacra Vulgatae Editionis 
Tribus Tomis Distincta Romae ex typographia apostolica Vaticana 
MDXC;” on a second page was printed “Biblia Sacra Vulgatae Editionis 
ad Concilii Tridentini praescriptum emendata et a Sixto V P. M. recognita 
et approbata.” 

Accompanying the edition was a papal bull, “Aeternus ille.” It 
declared the text to be true, lawful, authentic, and unquestioned in all 
public and private discussion, reading, preaching, and explanation; no 
future edition was to be published without the express permission of the 
Apostolic See, nor was anyone to print a private or independent text him- 
self; nor was the Sixtine edition for the next ten years to be printed any- 
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where else than in the Vatican; after that time editions might be printed 
elsewhere but must be carefully collated with the Sixtine edition; not even 
the smallest particle might be added, changed, or omitted; no variant read- 
ings, scholia, or glosses were to be printed in the margin; disobedience 
was to be punished with the greater excommunication. 

But the Sixtine edition met with a great deal of opposition. Clergy and 
people clung to the unrevised texts with which they were familiar. They 
resented the order that all missals, breviaries, etc., should be corrected by 
the Sixtine text. A new system of division into verses caused much con- 
fusion (e. g., Matt., chap. 1, contains 46 verses; Mark, chap. 1, 37; Luke, 
chap. 1, 58; John, chap. 1, 42). Above all Bellarmine was much opposed 
to the edition. Sixtus had placed one of his books on the index. He 
persuaded Gregory XIV that the Sixtine Edition was full of mistakes which 
he suggested were due to printers’ blunders and that Sixtus had determined 
to recall it, had he not been prevented bydeath. Examination, however, 
shows that there were very few typographical blunders. A commission 
was appointed under Cardinal Colonna to revise the Sixtine Edition. All 
copies that could be obtained were recalled, so that a Sixtine Vulgate is 
now extremely rare. In 1592 Clement VIII became pope and he intrusted 
the revision of the text to Franciscus Toletus. A new edition was printed 
in 1592. It still bore the name of Sixtus on the title-page: “Biblia Sacra 
Vulgatae Editionis Romae ex typographia apostolica Vaticana MDXCII.” 
On the next page the title is “‘Biblia Sacra Vulgatae Editionis Sixti Quinti 
Pont. Max. Iussu recognita atque edita.” A preface was written by Bellar- 
mine in which he claims that though because of human weakness it was not 
absolutely free from error, yet it was more correct than any previous edition. 

A second edition was published in 1593 and a third in 1598. Dr. 
Hetzenauer gives a collation of the three editions, showing all the differences 
in punctuation and tyre as well as in reading. There were lists of correc- 
tions added in all three editions, but they are not complete. Cardinal 
Vercellone considered the first edition of 1592 the best. It is certainly 
printed on the best paper and in the most beautiful type. But the work 
was hastily done; the edition was corrected in nineteen days and the edition 
published in less than four months. Dr. Hetzenauer considers the second 
edition of 1593 the best; the mistakes of the previous edition are corrected, 
and there are fewer printers’ errors. The third edition of 1598, though 
many regard it as the most accurate, contains a large number of printers’ 
blunders. Hetzenauer enumerates 87. It now remains to inquire (1) 
into the relative value of the three editions of the Clementine Vulgate; (2) 
into the relative value of the Sixtine and Clementine texts; (3) into the 
general worth of these editions as representing the text made by Jerome. 
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1. We have examined the various readings of the three Clementine 
editions in the gospel and the Book of Acts. Leaving out differences of 
punctuation, type, accents, and manifest blunders, we find that the first 
edition agrees with the Bishop of Salisbury’s Vulgate 45 times, the 
second edition 41 times, the third edition 26 times. The variations are 
generally supported by MS evidence, and are not mere errors of the 
press. 

2. There is no doubt that the Clementine Vulgate is a great improve- 
ment on the Sixtine. The latter seems to have been based mainly on the 
edition of the Vulgate published by Robert Stephens in Paris. He gives 
a list of 17 MSS and three printed editions which he used. Of these 17 MSS, 
five were in the great library of St. Germain des Prez; two more came from 
St. Denis; others were from St. Victor, from St. Taurinus, and from Soissons. 
Of these the St. Germains’ MSS are clearly identified. ‘“Germanum 
oblongum” is now Paris Lat. 11504-5 (Bible, ix cent.); ‘‘Germ. latum,” 
Par. Lat. 11553 (second half of a Bible, ix); ‘‘Germ. parvum,” Par. Lat. 
11937 (Gen-Psalms, ix-x); ‘‘Germ. aureum,” Par. Lat. 11955 (Matt., 
Mark, vii); and “Germ. argenteum,” Par. Lat. 11947 (Psalter, vi). 
Stephens also used the Sorbonne Correctorium. Other readings he ob- 
tained indirectly through Erasmus’ Annotations from Bruges, Constance, 
Turnhout, St. Paul’s, London, etc. He made use also of the Mentz Bible, 
Froben’s edition, and the Complutensian Polyglot. 

The commission appointed by Sixtus V used the edition of Hentenius 
as well, and there is a copy in existence in which its president, Cardinal 
Carafa, entered the various readings in the margin. —The MSS Amiatinus, 
Gothicus, and Legionensis, and a very old and carefully corrected Greek 
MS in the Vatican are cited. Where the two editions vary, the Sixtine 
agrees with the editions of Robert Stephens, and the Clementine with that 
of Hentenius. 

We have examined 363 readings in the gospels and in Acts, and have 
found that the Sixtine Vulgate agrees with Stephens’ edition 220 times, 
and Hentenius 52, while the Clementine agrees with Stephens 32 and. 
Hentenius 300. The Sixtine adopts the readings of Cardinal Carafa in 
112 cases, and the Clementine in 33. So the Clementine Vulgate abandoned 
many of the variations which Cardinal Carafa made in Hentenius’ edition. 
We have further compared the readings with the Bishop of Salisbury’s 
edition of the Vulgate, and we find that the Clementine Vulgate agrees 
with his text 304 times, while the Sixtine agrees only 48 times. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the interpolations which the Clementine Vulgate has 
omitted: 
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Matt. 7:1: nolite condemnare & non condemnabimini. 

Matt. 24:41: Duo in lecto, unus assumetur & unus relinquetur. 

Mark 2:1: [dies] octo. 

Mark 5:11: [pascens] in agris. 

Luke 11:2: Fiat voluntas tua, sicut in coelo, & in terra. 

Luke 18:7: [pascentem] boues. 

John 6:13: [ordeaciis,] & duobus piscibus. 

Acts 7:55: [dextris] virtutis. 

Acts 14:6: & commota est multitudo in doctrina eorum. Paulus autem & Barna- 
bas morabantur Lystris. 

Acts 24:18: & apprehenderunt me clamantes, & dicentes: tolle inimicum nostrum. 


3. The worth of these editions as representing the text made by St. 
Jerome. The Council of Trent had ordered that the text of the Vulgate of 
Jerome, which had become very corrupt, should be printed with great 
accuracy; and it is claimed in the preface of Bellarmine that great pains 
were taken to make the edition as correct as possible. The chief source 
of corruption was the substitution of readings from earlier translations for 
the text of St. Jerome. We have no MSS earlier than the sixth century. 
Those written in Italy would probably be the best. Some Italian MSS 
were brought over to Northumbria by Benedict Biscop and Ceolfrid, and 
several copies made from them are still extant. They are the purest texts in 
existence. The Irish scribes on the other hand freely corrected the text by 
earlier translations, and also by Greek MSS. The Spanish scribes did the 
same, but not to so great an extent. At the beginning of the ninth century 
two recensions were made, one by Alcuin, in Tours, the other by Theodulf 
in Orleans. From this time the differences of reading were not so strongly 
marked in the MSS of the different countries, and many of the old readings, 
some good and some bad, died out. In course of time, however, fresh 
corruptions crept in. How did the editions of Sixtus and Clement do the 
work of purifying the text? Let us see. 

The Bishop of Salisbury is now engaged in printing the text of the Vul- 
gate from the best of the earliest MSS. For the gospels he has selected 
thirty varying in date between the sixth and ninth centuries. One MS 
(W) from Malmesbury Abbey, of the thirteenth century, is chosen as a 
specimen of the mediaeval text. We have compared his edition with the 
Clementine Vulgate in Luke, chap. 11. Omitting differences of spelling, 
we have found 34 places in which they vary. This is about the average 
number of variations. We have compared also the MSS in the British 
Museum earlier than the thirteenth century. These we have arranged in 
chronological order, and the following apparatus criticus will show how 
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some readings came into existence and others died out between the sixth and 
thirteenth centuries. We have only taken account of the writing of the 
original scribe. Vg=the reading of Stephens, Hentenius, Sixtine, and 
Clementine Vulgate, where they all agree. We have given the Greek 
authority for the various readings and the old Latin MSS which agree with 
them. 
(1) xi. 1: quodam loco Vg. OL (a2 bi1q71), ix (E), xii (Add 27926). 
>loco quodam Gr. Vulg. rel. 
(2) xi. 1: docuit & Ioannes (Hent. Sixt. Clem.). xii (Harl. 1802). 
et iohannes docuit Gr. fere omn OL (de ff,), vi (FMP), vii (X), viii (AQY 
Reg. iB vii. Harl. 2788), ix (H. Brit. Mus. 5 MSS), x (Brit. Mus. 2), 
xi (Brit. Mus. 5), xii (Brit. Mus. 5). 
iohannes docuit (om et) (Ste.) Gr. R84. 1. 12. 69), OL (abc filgrs aur), 
vii (JOZ Reg. iE vi), viii (BT ept Add 5463), ix (CDEG@KR mt Brit. Mus. 
6), x (Brit. Mus. 5), xi (Brit. Mus. 3), xii (Brit Mus. 6), xiii (W). 
(3) xi. 3: hodie Vg. Gr. Dalig OL (abcef f,ilr), vii (JOXZ), viii (QT ept), ix 
(DEGR Add 9381), x (Brit. Mus. 3), xi (Brit. Mus. 2), xii (Brit 
Mus. 4). 
quotidie (Hent. marg.), Gr. pl. OL (q), vi (MP), vii (Reg. iE vi), viii (ABY 
Add 5463 Harl. 2788), ix (CHOKV mt Brit. Mus. 10), x (Brit. Mus. 4), 
xi (Brit. Mus. 6), xii (Brit. Mus. 9), xiii (W). 
(4) xi. 8: Et si ille perseuerauerit pulsans Vg., xii (Add 14813), xiii (W). 
et ille si perseuerauerit pulsans OL (c ff, 11 mr aur), vii (OXZ), viii (AQT 
Add 5463 Harl. 2788), ix (COKRV m# Brit. Mus. 11), x (Brit. Mus. 6), 
xi (Brit. Mus. 8), xii (Brit. Mus. ro). 
et ille perseuerauerit pulsans (om si), ix (DE), x (Add 21921), xii (Harl. 1802). 
om. Gr. OL (b df g 4), vi(FMP), vii (J. Reg. iE vi), (viii BY ept Reg. iB vii), 
ix (G), xii (Harl. 1023). 
(5) xi. 8: quotquot Vg. OL (c 8 aur), vi (M), vii (JCZ Reg. iEvi), viii (BQT 
ept Add 5463 Harl. 2788), ix (CDEKRV Brit. Mus. 11), x (Brit. Mus. 
7), xi (Brit. Mus. 8), xii (Brit. Mus. 13), xiii (W). 
quot Gr. (écwv) "ABC, etc., vi (FP), vii (X), viii (A), ix (8). 
quod Gr. (door), &'DEFL, etc., viii (Y Reg. iB vii), ix (G). 
quantos OL (ab filma (ff) (dr)) ix (mit). 
(6) xi. 9: dico uobis Vg. OL (df f,), ix (EH), xii (Harl. 1802) Harl. 1023. 
Harl. 2799). 
>uobis dico Gr. Vulg. rel. 
(7) xi. 11: aut Vg. OL (d 4), vi (M), vii (JOXZ Reg. iE vi), viii (BQT ept Add 
5463 Harl. 2788), ix (CGH® Brit. Mus. 5), x (Brit. Mus. 4) xi (Brit. 
Mus. 7), xii (Brit. Mus. 13), xiii (W). 
aut si OL (abcfr aur), vi (FP), viii (AY Reg. iB vii), ix (DEKRV mt 
Brit. Mus. 4), x (Brit. Mus. 3), xi (Reg. iD iii). 
(8) xi. 17: desolabitur Vg. OL (c ff, 14 aur), vi (P), vii (JX), viii (Q ept Harl. 
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2788), ix (DEGH®KRV mi Brit. Mus. 9), x (Brit. Mus. 5), xi (Brit. 
Mus. 6), xii (Brit. Mus. 11), xiii (W). 
desolatur (Hent. marg.) Gr. OL (bfiqr), vi (FM), vii (OZ Reg. iE vi), 
viii (ABTY Add 5463 Reg. iB vii), ix (C. Brit. Mus. 2), x (Brit. Mus. 
2), xi (Brit. Mus. 2), xii (Harl. 2799). 
(9) xi. 18: eius Vg. OL (bcd figqr), viii (Y Add 5463 Reg. iB vii), ix (ER), 
x (Brit. Mus. 2), xi (Brit. Mus. 3), xii (Brit. Mus. 3). 
ipsius OL (f2), vi (MP), vii (JOXZ Reg. iE vi), viii (ABQT ept Harl. 
2788), ix (CDOGH®KYV mit. Brit. Mus. 11), x (Brit. Mus. 5), xi (Brit. 
Mus. 5), xii (Brit. Mus. 10), xiii (W). 
(10) xi. 18: me eiicere Vg. xii (Add 15459). 
>eicere me Gr. fere omn. OL (a, d f), vi (MP), vii (JXZ Reg. iE vi), viii 
(ABQTY ept Reg. iB vii Harl. 2788), ix (CEGHOKRV mt Brit. Mus. 
9), x (Brit. Mus. 6), xi (Brit. Mus. 8), xii (Brit. Mus. 11), viii (W). 
om me Gr. F 69. OL (c), vii (O), viii (Add 5463), ix (D Harl. 2790 Add 9381), 
x (Reg. iA xviii). 
(11) xi. 20: peruenit Vg. OL (c / 6 aur), vi (FMP), vii (JOX), ix (DG@KV 
mt Brit. Mus. ro), x (Brit. Mus. 7), xi (Brit. Mus. 8), xii (Brit. Mus. 12), 
xiii (W). 
praeuenit Gr. OL (bf qr), vii (Z Reg. iE vi), viii (ABQTY ept Add 5463 
Reg. iB vii Harl. 2788), ix (CEHR Harl. 2795). 
(12) xi. 22: eo Vg. illo omn. 
(13) xi. 23: contra Vg. OL (dr), ix (D). aduersum Vudlg. rel. 
(14) xi. 24: ambulat (Ste. Sixt. Clem.). OL (bf), vi (P), ix (D mA), xi (Harl. 
2821), xi (Brit. Mus. 3), xii (Brit. Mus. 5), xiii (W). 
perambulat (Hent.) Gr. OL (cff.q 7), vi (M), vii (JOZ Reg. iE vi), viii 
(ABQY ept Add 5463 Harl. 2788), ix (CEGH®K Brit. Mus. 11), x (Brit. 
Mus. 4), xi (Brit. Mus. 4), xii (Brit. Mus. 8). 
ambulabat, xi (Burn. 41). 
perambulabat, vii (X), viii (T Reg. iB vii), ix (RV), x (Add 21921, Stowe 3). 
(15) xi. 25: [inuenit] eam (Ste. Sixt. Clem.). OL (bc ff, 11 v), viii (¢p!), i ix (E) 
om eam (Hent.) Gr. OL (a, def q), Vulg. rel. 
(16) xi. 25: [mundatam] & ornatam (Hent. Sixt. Clem.). Gr. fere omn., OL 
(a. bf ff2iqr(d) (2), ix (ER), x (Brit. Mus. 3), xi (Brit. Mus. 4), 
xii (Brit. Mus. 1) xiii (W) cor vat. 
om et ornatam (Ste.) Gr. 225. Vulg. rel. 
(17) xi. 26: Tune Vg. Gr. OL (a, ef qr 4), ix (D), xii (Harl. 1023). 
et tunc OL (b ff, 1), Vulg. rel. 
et iterum vii (Reg. iE vi). 
et (om tunc) OL (c), xi (Harl. 2831). 
(18) xi. 26: [spiritus] secum (Ste. Sixt. Clem.). 
{adsumit] secum Gr. R°"TCX 33.69, OL (Ir), ix (G). 
om secum (Hent.) Gr. rel. Vulg. rel. 
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(19) xi. 26: fiunt Vg. Gr. OL (aa, der (b f,49)), vi (P), ix (DER mt), xi (Add 
15304). 
sunt OL (c 6 aur) cor vat Vulg. rel. 
(20) xi. 28: Quin immo Vg. OL (8), vii (JZ), viii (B Harl. 2788), ix (KV. Brit. 
Mus. 11), x (Brit. Mus. 6), xi (Brit. Mus. 7), xii (Brit. Mus. 13), xiii (W). 
quippini, vi (MP), vii (OX Reg. iE vi), viii (AY ept Reg. iB vii), ix (®). 
quippe enim, vi (F). 
quippe, x (Reg. iA viii), xi (Reg. iD iii). 
immo, OL (cer), viii (Q Add 5463), ix (DGHR). 
manifestissime, viii (T), ix (C). 
om OL (aa, bf ff24¢q ), ix (E). 
(21) xi. 28: custodiunt illud, Vg. Gr. XTAMl, etc., ix (HOKV Brit. Mus. 1o), 
x (Brit. Mus. 6), xi (Brit. Mus. 6), xii (Brit. Mus. 10), xiii (W). 
om illud Gr. S2ABCDLAZ OL, vi (MP), vii (JOXZ Reg. iE vi), viii (ABQTY 
ept Add 5463 Reg. iB vii Harl. 2788), ix (CDEGR mt. Harl. 2795), 
x (Reg. iA xviii), xi (Harl. 2830), xii (Brit. Mus. 3). 
(22) xi. 29: ei Vg. OL (a df), ix (DGR Add 9381), xi (Brit. Mus. 2), xii (Brit. 
Mus. 5s). 
illi OL rel. Vulg. rel. 
(23) xi. 29: [Ione] prophete (Hent. Sixt. Clem.) Gr. ACKT AAT, etc., OL 
(efqr 4), ix (R), xiii (W) cor vat. 
om prophetae (Ste.) Gr. NBDLZ. OL (abc ff,i) Vulg. rel. 
(24) xi. 30: fuit Ionas Vg. Gr. OL, ix (D mt Eg. 768), x (Brit. Mus. 2), xi (Brit. 
Mus. 2), xii (Brit. Mus. 5), xiii (W). 
> ionas fuit, vi (MP), vii(JOXZ Reg. iE vi), viii (ABQTY epi Add 5463 
Reg. iB vii Harl. 2788), ix (CGH®KV Brit. Mus. 6), x (Brit. Mus. 3), 
xi (Brit. Mus. 5), xii (Brit. Mus. 7). 
> fuit sicut, ix (Harl. 2797 Eg. 873 Cott. Tib. A ii), x (Reg. iE viii). 
> signum fuit, ix (ER), x (Reg. iA xviii), xi (Reg. iD iii). 
(25) xi. 31: plus quam Salomon Vg. OL (bd qr), vi (P), vii (Reg. iE vi), viii 
(T), ix (E® Brit. Mus. 2), xi (Brit. Mus. 2), xii (Brit. Mus. 2), xiii (W). 
plus salomone OL (ac (ff.) i 5 aur), vi (M), vii (JOX), viii (ABQY epi 
Add 5463 Reg. iB vii Harl. 2788), ix (CDGHKRV Brit. Mus. 7), x (Brit. 
Mus. 4), xi (Brit. Mus. 5), xii (Brit. Mus. 11). 
plus quam salomone OL (cf), vii (Z), ix (mt Harl. 2790, Harl. 2797), x 
(Harl, 2821), xi (Burn. 41). 
(26) xi. 32: plus quam Ionas Vg. OL (6), xiii (W). 
plus iona OL (e ff, i 5), vi (M), vii (J), viii (AQY ept Reg. iB vii), ix (CDGR 
Brit. Mus. 6), xi (Brit. Mus. 4), xii (Brit. Mus. 8). 
plus quam iona OL (a (c) fq7r), vi (P), vii (OXZ Reg. iE vi), viii (BT Add 
5463 Harl. 2788), ix (EHOKV mi Brit. Mus. 5), x (Brit. Mus. 7), xi 
(Brit. Mus. 4), xii (Brit. Mus. 5). 
(27) xi. 44: apparent (Hent. Sixt. Clem.). OL (é q aur), vi (P), vii (XZ Reg. iE vi), 
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viii (Add 5463), ix (Brit. Mus. 4), x (Brit. Mus. 2), xi (Brit. Mus. 5), 
xii (Brit. Mus. 6), xiii (W) cor vat mg. 
parent (Ste.) OL (bef ff. 7), vi (M), vii (JO), viii (AQTY ept Reg. iB vii 
Harl. 2788), ix (CDEGH®KRV mt Brit. Mus. 7), x (Brit. Mus. 5), xi 
(Brit. Mus. 4), xii (Brit. Mus. 7). 
(28) xi. 45: contumeliam nobis Vg. 
> nobis contumeliam, Gr. OL Vulg. 
(29) xi. 46: portare Vg. OL (bq aur), vii (O), viii (Add 5463), ix (H Add 11849 
Harl. 2823), x (Harl. 2821), xii (Add 15459). 
portari (Hent. marg.) Gr. OL (d fil), Vulg. rel. 
(30) xi. 48: ipsi quidem Vg. Gr OL (dircé (a bf q)), ix (mt). 
> quidem ipsi OL (c) Vulg. rel. 
(31) xi. 53: Cum autem Vg. Gr. AXTATI etc., OL ((c¢ e) (a d)), ix (Harl. 2797). 
om autem Gr. D al pauc OL (b figqr), Vulg. rel. 
(32) xi. 54: insidiantes ei Vg. Gr. ABCLAATL, etc., OL (5), Vulg. rel. 
om ei Gr. NX 130, OL (aur), vi (M), vii (X), viii (AY Add 5463), ix 
(DEGH®V ZHarl. 2790). 
(33) xi. 54: aliquid capere Vg. Gr. (KI al., ix (DE mt), xii (Add 17738 Harl. 
2799). 
> capere aliquid Gr. pl. OL (f) Vulg. rel. 
capere aliquid capere, xi (Burn. 41), xii (Harl. 2834). 
(34) xi. 54: de, xii (Harl. 4773). 
ex OL Vulg. rel. 


From the above it will be seen that, except in vss. 11, 20, and 54, there 
is very little support for the readings in the Clementine Vulgate earlier than 
the ninth century. Eleven have the support of all or some Greek MSS, 
sixteen others are found in Old Latin versions. Eight are corruptions 
which we cannot trace earlier than the twelfth century. 

G. MALLows YOUNGMAN 


SALISBURY, ENGLAND 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


EERDMANS’ KOMPOSITION DER GENESIS 


This latest study of the Old Testament problem will certainly arouse 
interest. The chief attacks on the dominant critical position have hitherto 
been delivered from without the citadel. Here we have an assault from 
within. The author is professor of Semitic Languages and Literature in 
the theological faculty of Kuenen’s old university. A personal student of 
the master’s, and himself for several years a “‘firmly-convinced” upholder 
and exponent of his views, he has been led through doubts and uncertain- 
ties as to various results of the accepted hypothesis into a position of uncom- 
promising hostility. In this change of view, moreover, he has been influ- 
enced by no regard for traditional orthodoxy. His standpoint is purely 
critical, and his guiding motif yet more radical than that of the position he 
now assails. He fully recognizes the presence of discordant elements in 
the historical books of the Bible. These he too can only explain by the 
hypothesis of redaction of earlier “sources.” It seems to Eerdmans, how- 
ever, that the current analysis into Jahvistic, Elohistic, and priestly docu- 
ments rests on no real basis of fact. He claims to have discovered a 
better way. In an article in the Theol. Tijdschrijt, published as early as 
1894, he observed that in the ‘“‘Book of the Covenant” the divine name 
Elohim cannot refer to the God of Israel, but must be treated as plural. 
At the time, he says, he failed to carry out his discovery to its legitimate 
conclusions. But since then it has become clear to him that “polytheism 
is found not only in the Book of the Covenant, but in the narratives of 
Genesis as well,” that “that book also contains legends which use the 
word Elohim for a plurality of gods, and regard Jahve as one of these 
gods” (p. iv). The recognition of this fact gives Eerdmans his key to the 
solution of the problem. In his view, the different strata of the Hexateuch 
are to be arranged according to the transition from the original polytheism 
which underlies the oldest elements to the fully developed monotheism 
which colors the later exilic redaction of the text. Eerdmans proposes 
to establish his position in a series of ‘‘Old Testament Studies.” The 
present treatise is the first of the series. This will be followed by a con- 

1 Alttestamentliche Studien. Von B. D. Eerdmans, ord. Professor der Theologie 
in Leiden. I. “Die Komposition der Genesis.” Giessen: ‘Tépelmann, 1908. 
viii+95 pages. M. 2.60. 
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structive study of the “early traditions of Israel” from the new point of 
view. The remaining literature will be dealt with in due course (p. v). 

Whatever our verdict regarding Eerdmans’ conclusions, there can be 
no question of his courage. He boldly attacks the enemy’s position at its 
strongest point. Critics are still at variance regarding the dates of the 
respective documents, and the exact analysis of J and E. But as to the 
existence and compass of the Priestly Document (P) they are practically 
of one mind. Eerdmans joins issue here with the whole critical school. 
To him there is no such thing as “‘the so-called priestly, historico-legislative 
document, beginning with Gen., chap. 1” (p. 2), to which critics with 
such unanimity have given consent. And the first part of his treatise is 
devoted to the traversing of this ground. 

By way of preliminary skirmishing, a number of points are canvassed 
which seem to Eerdmans to cast grave doubt on the accepted hypothesis 
(pp. 2 ff.). The field is thus cleared for the attack in force (pp. 9 ff.). 
Eerdmans’ method is to discuss each separate section or verse which 
critics have assigned to P, with the object of ascertaining whether these 
actually form part of a consecutive narrative of the literary and religious 
character currently ascribed to the document in question. The method is 
well illustrated in the treatment of the first passage discussed (12:4), 5). 
According to the accepted critical view, this section forms the “‘priestly” 
parallel to the Jahvistic narrative in vss. 1-42. Eerdmans will have none 
of this, He admits, indeed, that vs. 5 simply repeats what has been already 
stated in vs. 4a. But there is no occasion to attribute the duplication to 
the use of different “sources.” We have here but an instance of the 
*‘prolixity”” of Hebrew style. The difficulties, however, are not all removed 
by this ‘‘smoothing over” process. Eerdmans’ critical conscience also is 
offended by the chronological note in vs. 4b, which would make Sarah 
65 years old when her ‘“‘youthful beauty” so fascinated the king of Egypt. 
He regards this half-verse, therefore, as ‘‘the work of a scribe, who enriched 
the older tradition with chronological notes” (pp. g f.). . Eerdmans carries 
his method, in the first instance, through the patriarchal narratives, and 
finds that the ‘‘P” passages here are not isolated elements of a once com- 
plete and self-consistent document, as the critical theory maintains, but 
either instances of prolixity, or explanatory glosses which have found their 
way into the body of the text, or later notes of a scribe who sought to bring 
more method and order into the plastic deposits of tradition. The former 
explanation is held sufficient to cover such passages as 12:5; 13:6, 11), 
12a; 16:1a, 3, 15, etc. On the other hand, 19:29 is regarded as a gloss 
(cf. pp. 11 ff.). It is more interesting, however, to observe how the later 
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“‘scribal” elements accumulate. To this source are attributed, not merely 
the chronological notices which prove such a stumbling-block to the his- 
torical conscience (e. g., 12:46; 16:16; 17:1; 21:5; 23:1; 25:7 ff.), but 
the framework of the book in general, including the ‘Toledoth” formulae. 
But these are not the only parts of Genesis which are assigned to post- 
exilic times. The four cognate sections which relate to the covenant with 
““E] Shaddai” (chap. 17; 28:3 f.; 35:9-15; 48:3-6) are held from their 
free universalistic tone to belong to an age still later than the accepted 
date of P. According to Eerdmans, the age of Ezra and Nehemiah was 
too “‘exclusive” in its spirit to admit the idea of an “eternal covenant” 
which embraced not only Ishmael, but even slaves of foreign descent 
(cf. 17:26f.). These sections are therefore assigned to the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. (pp. 13 ff.). 

The weakness of Eerdmans’ method lies in its very rigor. By viewing 
each passage in isolation, he loses sight of the whole. It may be quite 
possible to explain away separate passages by the hypothesis of ‘‘prolixity” 
or glossing or later annotation. But the problem still remains unsolved. 
However we explain the fact, a distinct unity of style and tone pervades 
the sections at present under review. A really scientific treatment of the 
problem must do justice to this. Eerdmans offers us, indeed, a few remarks 
on the literary and religious characteristics of individual passages; but we 
miss the broad, reasoned survey which the subject demands. Had more 
regard been shown to literary considerations, it seems hardly possible that 
Eerdmans would have separated the chronological notices, as he. does, 
from their context. In so doing, he really reduces his “‘redactional” 
hypothesis ad absurdum. The introduction of such notices into a formal 
and systematic document like the critics’ P, which passes entirely over 
the popular traditions of Sarah and her fascinating beauty, is perfectly in 
keeping. The appearance of these elements, side by side with the older 
traditions, in a ‘‘Harmony” such as cur present Hexateuch forms, finds 
analogies in the Arab historians, or the ‘‘Diatessaron” of Tatian. But 
that a later scribe should have inserted these notices into the body of the 
text, thus deliberately creating the incongruities which Eerdmans is candid 
enough to acknowledge, does appear to us inconceivable. 

If the elements which Eerdmans treats in isolation can thus be shown 
to be parts of a larger whole, we have really returned to the position he 
assails. If the chronological notices are post-exilic, the context as a whole 
must be post-exilic. There seems no real ground for bringing the ‘‘cove- 
nant” sections down to a later date. The age of Ezra and Nehemiah 
was by no means so “exclusive” as Eerdmans assumes. The third part 
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of Isaiah, which gives such characteristic expression to the feelings and 
hopes of the Judaism of that time, extends the blessings of the “covenant” 
freely to the ‘‘sons of the stranger,” and even the eunuchs, who keep the 
Lord’s sabbath, and restrain their hands from evil (cf. Isa. 56:3 ff.). The 
spirit of these sections thus appears in perfect harmony with the more 
liberal outlook of the age. 

In the same way Eerdmans attempts to break down the unity of the 
“priestly” elements in Gen., chaps. 1-11. Here too we find the frame- 
work isolated from its context (e. g., 2:4@; 5:1; 6:9), and the annotations 
of the post-exilic scribe with which we are already so familiar (cf. 5:3 ff.; 
7:6; 9:28f.). But still other fragments appear. ‘Gen. 5:1 is not the 
continuation of 1—2:4, but marks a new beginning. Gen. 11:10 ff. stands 
as an independent whole opposed to Gen., chap. 10. In 10:22 Arpachshad 
is the third son of Shem, in 11:10 he is the eldest. The Toledoth of the 
sons of Noah and the Toledoth of Shem cannot be parts of the same docu- 
ment, since the Toledoth of Shem have already appeared in 10:22, and 
therefore no reason exists for repeating them” (p. 28). Even granting the 
justice of Eerdmans’ criticism, it seems too summary a procedure to deny 
forthwith the existence of P. The present reviewer has dealt with the 
difficulty, and suggested that in chaps. 5 and 11:10 ff. P has incorporated 
an earlier ‘‘Book of the Generations of Adam” (cf. Early Traditions of 
Genesis, pp. 31 f.). This simple suggestion would meet all the objections 
urged by Eerdmans. It is certainly more scientific to seek for some such 
explanation of difficulties than to present us with an absolute impasse. 

In the story of the flood, Eerdmans comes into closer touch with the 
critical position. He frankly recognizes the presence here of two inde- 
pendent accounts. His analysis of the respective sources, too, is practically 
identical with that of modern critics. But even here he seeks to eliminate 
P. The account currently attributed to him is really pre-exilic: (1) 
because of the presence of older elements like ‘‘the primeval myth of the 
rainbow, the tradition of the cessation of the time of peace, the covenant 
with the animals, the names of Ararat, the ark (Fah) and the flood 
(532%);” (2) because of the polytheistic background, which appears 
in 6:9; 6:13 (reading DMM 32371, “and behold, we, i.e., the gods, 
destroy the earth”) and 9:16 (regarding the covenant as one between 
‘*the gods” and men); and (3) because of the dating in terms of the “‘sun- 
year,” which Eerdmans assumes to be the purely pre-exilic practice (pp. 
28 ff.). We cannot admit the force of any one of these contentions. The 
first would be valid only if P were supposed to spin his tale out of his own 
self-consciousness. But every serious critic recognizes that P had older 
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documents before him, among others the Jahvistic narrative, from which 
such early elements as the names for ark and flood were derived. We fail, 
too, to find real traces of polytheism in the texts cited by Eerdmans. The 
first is but a technical expression for living a devout life, met with again in 5: 
24, where pytos appears with the singular verb. To support Eerdmans’ 
view, the two following texts demand emendations which carry no con- 
viction to our mind. The third argument for the pre-exilic date of this 
narrative appears equally groundless. It is somewhat difficult to decide 
whether the writer meant to represent the primeval year as ‘“‘sun-year”’ 
or ‘“‘moon-year.” In either case, the former belongs to the late and early 
periods alike. The change effected through Babylonian influence in the 
exilic age was not (as Eerdmans affirms) from sun- to moon-year, but 
from an autumn to a spring New-year’s day (cf. Benzinger, Hebr. Archiolo- 
gie, pp. 198 ff.). 

We have dealt in such detail with Eerdmans’ treatment of the “priestly” 
element in Genesis because this is really the key to the whole position. If 
this be found to be no mere collection of disjecta membra, of varied origin 
and character, but a self-consistent narrative, distinguished by certain 
definite literary and religious characteristics which mark it off from the © 
rest of the book, Eerdmans’ attack fails all along the line. 

In his examination of the remaining elements in Genesis, Eerdmans’ 
own position comes to view. He will as little allow a separation of these 
elements into “Jahvistic” and ‘‘Elohistic” narratives as the unifying of 
the former membra into a “‘priestly document” (pp. 33 ff.). Instead, he 
directs attention to certain passages where DyToN is followed in MT by 
a plural verb (20:13; 31:53; 35:7). These he regards as but instances 
of many more which have now received a monotheistic ‘‘overworking.” 
The bulk of the narratives hitherto ascribed to E and P are thus swept 
together into one and the same net. Further, by following the LXX in 
various other instances where 6 Oé0s takes the place of 7", Eerdmans is 
able to include several “‘Jahvistic” sections with the rest. The Grund- 
stock of Genesis is thus found to consist of a heterogeneous mass of tradi- 
tions, originally bearing the polytheistic stamp, though this has become 
obscured by later editing, and in many instances by later glosses and 
annotations. According to Eerdmans, the collection embraces the patri- 
archal line (5:1-32), the so-called “priestly” account of the Flood in 
chaps. 6-8, the covenant with Noah (9:17), the family trees of Shem and 
Terah (11:10-32), the history of Abraham (chap. 12; 13:1-13, 18; 
15:7-12, 17-21; chap. 23; 25:7-11), that of Isaac (25:19-34; chap. 27; 
28:11-22; 32:4-23; 33:1-17; 35:1-8, 16-20, 23-29), Esau (36:1-14), 
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and Jacob (37:2, 25-27, 28), 34, 35; chaps. 40, 41, 42; 45:1-27; 46:2b-7; 
47:6-12, 28; 49:1a, 29-33; 50:12f.). This was early blended with a 
parallel cycle of traditions relating to the adventures of Jacob and Joseph— 
designated by Eerdmans the “‘Israel-recension,” from the name here given 
to the patriarch (26:34 f.; 27:26; 28:1-9; chaps. 29, 30, 31; 32:1-3, 
24-33; 35:21 f.; 37:3-24, 28a, 29-33, 36; chaps. 43, 44; 45:28; 46:1, 
2a, 28-34; 47:1-5 (LXX), 13-27, 29-31; 48:1, 2b, 8-22; 50:1-11, 14-26). 
These collections being equally “‘polytheistic” in cast must belong alike 
to the pre-Deuteronomic period, before monotheism became the accepted 
belief of Israel. The traditions themselves will naturally be the inheri- 
tance of a still earlier age. ‘In part they go back to a time when Jahve 
was not yet the national God of Israel, as 35:1-7 shows. In part they 
presuppose the early regal period, as 27:29 ff.” (pp. 41 ff., 83 ff.). 

A more advanced stage of religious development appears in the so-called 
“‘Jahvistic’”’ narrative of creation (Gen. 2:4b—3:24), where the Divine 
Being uniformly bears the name DTN MT". The collocation is usually 
explained as the result, either of the final redaction of Genesis, or of the 
fusion of two original sources (cf. Budde). Eerdmans accepts the double 
form as an integral element of the text, and finds in it the evidence of a 
transitional stage when polytheism was indeed recognized, but Jahve, 
regarded as “‘one of the Elohim,” assumed the first place in the religious 
thought of Israel (cf. pp. 78 ff.). To this cycle of traditions belong also 
the story of Cain and Abel (4:1-26a); the main part of the Table of 
Nations (chap. 10); the story of Abraham and Isaac (chaps. 14, 22, and 26: 
34f.; 27:46; 28:1-9); and yet another group of Jacob and Joseph tradi- 
tions (29:1—32:3; 33:18—34:31; chaps. 38 and 39). The religious 
complexion of these sections being that of an “enlightened polytheism,” 
they are brought nearer than the former collections to the epoch-making 
Deuteronomic age (cf. pp. gt ff.). 

As the result of the Deuteronomic reform, monotheism became firmly 
established as the national religion of Israel. The influence of this move- 
ment is felt in another cycle of traditions where Jahve is represented as 
the only God, though polytheistic “survivals” still linger. This cycle 
embraces the “‘Jahvistic” story of Noah and the flood in chaps. 6-9; the 
tower of Babel (11:1-9); and traditions of Abraham and Isaac (chaps. 
16, 18; 19:1-29, and chap. 26). According to Eerdmans, these represent 
“‘the monotheistic over-working of polytheistic legends,” a result which he 
holds must have been effected ‘‘in monotheistic circles” in close connection 
with the movement (pp. 89 ff.). Finally, we have a post-exilic stage, when 
every trace of polytheism has disappeared. To this belong the “priestly” 
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record of creation (chap. 1), with its sequel (9:1-8); one version of the 
covenant with Abraham (15:1-6), the story of Sarah and Abimelech 
(chap. 20), and probably also the idyll of Rebekah (chap. 24), besides the 
later “priestly” sections with which we have already dealt (chap. 17, etc.). 

Eerdmans does not deceive himself that his revolutionary hypothesis 
will forthwith command assent. He bespeaks, however, a patient study 
of the problem from this new point of view, and looks hopefully to the 
future (pp. ivf.). The open-minded student will welcome every serious 
endeavor after the truth. It seems very questionable, however, whether 
much progress will be made along the lines laid down by Eerdmans. The 
accepted critical hypothesis does bring order into hitherto tangled webs. 
Eerdmans’ attempted solution of the problem appears to us to make 
confusion worse confounded. We have already seen how he separates 
elements which show unmistakable evidence of literary and religious kin- 
ship. He likewise unites elements which lie widely apart. It is difficult 
for us to understand how a critic with any feeling for literary style, and 
who on other grounds readily admits the presence of different “‘Sources,” 
could have classed together in the same cycle of traditions dry and formal 
genealogical trees like those in Gen., chap. 5 and 11:10 ff., with romantic 
tales and idylls like the stories of Sarah (12:10 ff.), Jacob (28:10 ff.), and 
Joseph (37:2 ff.), or, on the other hand, naive myths and legends like 
Gen., chaps. 2, 3, and 4:2 ff., with erudite geographical constructions such 
as the main body of the Table of Nations in chap. 10. But Eerdmans’ 
theological motif seems equally misguided. Waiving altogether his assump- 
tion of the survival of polytheism in Israel until the Deuteronomic era, his 
“‘polytheistic” reading of the narratives of Genesis awakens persistent 
suspicion. We have already seen the nature of the emendations required 
in the “priestly” version of the flood. The same strain is put upon our 
critical feeling in many other places. Thus we are asked to accept without 
question LXX’s 6 Oéos or xipios 6 Ogos as more accurately representing 
the original reading than the Mass. 77", although it is certainly a more 
probable assumption that the translators were influenced by the tendency 
of their age. Or when there is no other evidence for Eerdmans’ “‘poly- 
theistic stage” of Israelite religion than his own assumption, we are told 
that “the chapter must have been thoroughly worked over in the post- 
exilic age” (p. 39), or that “the whole account is clear if only we strike 
out the word Jahve,” thus restoring the original “‘polytheistic complexion 
of the tradition” (p. 45), or that “‘the scribes of the later age, which heard 
no more of the distinction between Jahve and Elohim, when they met 
with one occurrence of the name Jahve, thoughtlessly wrote Jahve again 
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in the following verses” (p. 53), and so forth. On this principle, any 
desired passage could be made to bear out the author’s view of the religious 
development. It is interesting to note that, while the “priestly” account 
of the flood is classed among the purely “‘polytheistic” traditions, the 
‘‘Jahvistic,” in spite of its naive anthropomorphisms, is placed on the 
third stage, together with the story of Babel (11:1 ff.), where the unso- 
phisticated student would more readily find traces of polytheism! The 
whole treatment, in fact, savors too much of special pleading to carry 
conviction. The better way is still that of the unjustly abused “critical 
school,” which judges the literature as literature, and makes the religious 
development follow the texts. All honest work along these lines must 


lead us ever onward to the truth. 
A. R. Gordon 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
MonTREAL, CANADA 


THE MINOR PROPHETS 


Of the literature upon the Book of the Twelve there is no end. Minor 
in naught but name, this group of prophets has increasingly made its appeal 
to interpreters during the last quarter of a century. There is now no 
lack of aids to their interpretation; hence every fresh addition to the 
literature must make good its claim to recognition. The four works* 
which are to be noticed here are worthy of a place in every student’s library. 
Among them they touch the Minor Prophets on every side, giving attention 
alike to form, content, origin, and purpose. 

Sievers and Guthe put forth an arrangement of the text of Amos in 
accordance with the well-known metrical system of the former. The 
study includes the Hebrew text as reconstructed by Sievers, a translitera- 
tion and metrical analysis of the reconstructed text by Sievers, a discussion 
of the meter and style by Sievers, textual, metrical, and critical notes by 


t Amos metrisch bearbeitet. Von Eduard Sievers und Hermann Guthe. [Des 
XXIII Bandes der Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Klasse der Kénigl. 
Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, No. III.] Leipzig: Teubner, 1907. 
gi pages. M. 5. 

Ausgewahlte poetische Texte des Alten Testaments in metrischer und strophischer 
Gliederung zum Gebrauch in Vorlesungen und Seminar-Uebungen und zum Selbst- 
studium. Heft 2. “Amos, Nahum, Habakkuk,” herausgegeben von W. Staerk. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. ix+25 pages. 7 

La composition du livre @Habacuc. Par F. Nicolardot. Paris: Fischbacher, 
1908. 99 pages. 

Etudes bibliques. ‘‘Les douze petits Prophétes.” Traduits et commentés par 
A. van Hoonacker. Paris: J. Gabalda et Cie., 1908. xxiii+759 pages. Fr. 20. 
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Sievers and Guthe, and an account of the origin of the Book of Amos by 
Sievers. That the results do not lack in novelty and daring may be gathered 
from the fact that the text of Amos is distributed among thirty-six sections 
and subsections, and that of the 145 verses constituting the book only 
about 100 verses are allowed to Amos himself, and these have not been 
left in their original purity. The exigencies of the metrical system are 
responsible for many of these omissions; e.g., 3:7, 8 are regarded as 
interpolations solely because the meter here changes to tetrameter in a 
pentameter context. In 4:1-3, on the other hand, in order to secure alter- 
nating lines of eight and four beats respectively, it becomes necessary to 
suppose the loss of fourteen beats; while in 4:6-12, where alternating 
lines of eight and three beats are desired, fifty-nine words are dropped , 
at least thirty-three of them for metrical reasons only. These are typical 
passages. Only an exceedingly strong metrical theory can carry such 
heavy burdens. Not only so, but the meter sometimes is made in dis- 
regard of the sense, e. g., in 1:3 the phrase (22"DN ND certainly belongs 
logically with the preceding line rather than with the following; and, 
again, in 7:1 it is surely impossible to close line 1 with "¥'1°. leaving its 
object "23 to open a new, line with which it has no close connection. 
These and many other similar difficulties are due to Sievers’ fondness for 
seven-beat lines, of which he finds 107 in a total of 180 lines of genuine 
text. Other meters are the hexameter, pentameter, tetrameter, and tri- 
meter. 

On the basis of his metrical finding, Sievers ventures a theory as to 
the origin and history of the prophecies of Amos in book form. Long 
logically integrated addresses or poems are not to be expected from Amos, 
a man of the people addressing the people. Short pithy comments on 
current. affairs and conditions are the only utterances possible for such 
a one. Three main collections of such oracles may be traced in the 
book, viz., I, twelve heptameters in 1: 3—2:2, eight in each of the sections 
2:6-8+2:14-16; 5:18-25;6:1-11; 7:1-6; 7:7, 8+8:1, 2; 9:1-4; Ii, twelve 
lines in 2:9-13 +3:1, 2, eight lines in each of sections 3: 3-8; 3:9-12;4:1-3, 
four lines each in 5:1-3 and 5:4-6, and two in 5:14; III, three lines in 
4:4, 5, ten lines in 4:6-12, seven in 5:7—-13, three in 5:16, 17, five in 8:4-8, 
eight in 8:9-14+8:3. Each of these original groups was closed by one 
of the three doxologies; the meter of the second and third groups varies. 
Group I formed the nucleus for our existing book; into this II was first 
inserted as a whole, leaving the order of I undisturbed except at the point 
of its entrance. Then III was inserted into the combined I and II, having 
first been broken up into three sections and articulated with the composite 
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work at three different points. Finally this joint product was given 
homogeneity and polish by an editor who attached glosses, transition 
passages, and superscriptions wherever necessary to the sense. 

A firmer support for such a complicated hypothesis would seem to be 
required than is afforded by the necessities of a metrical system which is 
as yet on trial. No other considerations can be adduced demanding such 
a complete upheaval of current opinions concerning the logical continuity 
of the Book of Amos. The improbability of the results arrived at upon this 
metrical basis seems to be good ground for calling in question the system 
which has produced them. The fact that Sievers and Guthe independently 
arrived at the same essential results (p. 3) is evidence only of the fact that 
where the same principles and methods are employed the results attained are 
necessarily almost identical. With such treatment, the Old Testament 
writings cease to be finished products and become only raw material from 
which the artificer may create a new construction according to his own skill 
and fancy. The place of metrics in textual and literary criticism is only sub- 
ordinate and supplementary to other more objective disciplines; it can 
never assume the leading réle with safety. 

Staerk’s metrical and strophic arrangement of the text of Amos, Nahum, 
and Habakkuk furnishes good opportunity for comparison with the results 
of Sievers and Guthe. Declaring himself a disciple of Sievers, he yet 
deplores the fact that the latter did not have better guidance in the appli- 
cation of his metrical system to the text of Amos. Staerk’s preface is 
devoted to an attack upon Beer, the purpose of which is to clear himself 
of certain aspersions upon his ability as a metricist made by the latter in 
a review of Heft I of this series of selected poetical texts. Beer can scarcely 
be said to have gained anything hy the encounter. 

While accepting Sievers’ views as to the metrical bases of feet and lines, 
Staerk differs from his master in refusing to make identity of metrical 
structure the test of a poem’s unity. In chaps. 1 and 2 of Amos, for ex- 
ample, where Sievers eliminates everything not falling into heptameters, 
Staerk finds room for lines of 3+3, 2+2, 3+2+2, 2+3, and 2+2+3 
beats each respectively; and all this within the limits of one poem, or 
address! In 4:1-3, where Sievers finds so much confusion in his endeavor 
to restore a poem with alternating lines of eight and ‘four beats, Staerk 
permits the following variety of meter: line 1, 3+2+2 beats; line 2, 
2+2+2+2 beats; lines 3 and 4, 3 beats each; line 5, 3+3 beats; and 
line 6, 2+2+3 beats. In addition, it becomes necessary to regard "37 “3 
in vs. 2 as outside of the meter; hence, in reality, no two of the six lines 
have the same number of beats. Indeed no piece of more than four lines 
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in extent is composed throughout in the same meter. Judging from the 
work of these two exponents of the newer metrical science, we are forced 
either to permit the wildest metrical license within a poem, or to resolve 
the poetical pieces of the Old Testament into their original metrical ele- 
ments and reorganize them on the basis of metrical uniformity into entirely 
new poems. These alternatives are alike unreasonable. 

But whatever may be thought of Staerk’s metrical analyses of his 
larger poetic unities, it must be granted that he has fully recognized the 
force of the parallelism and given it its proper place in the determination 
of his metrical lines. Furthermore, his strophical groups are logical units 
and the strophes of any given poem are constituted of a uniform number 
of lines. Here he has more in common with scholars like Duhm, Cornill, 
Marti, and Harper, than with Sievers. 

Van Hoonacker’s attitude toward metrical and strophical questions 
is revealed by these remarks at the close of a review of the poetical recon- 
structions of Miiller, Léhr, Baumann, Zenner, Sievers, Condamin, Marti, 
Elhorst, and Harper: 

The divergences of which we have just cited some examples do not by any 
means prove that the theory of the strophic composition of the prophetic dis- 
courses is arbitrary and rests upon no real basis. On the contrary, we shall 
find in them a stimulus to the pursuit of this study with greater caution and zeal. 
But while waiting till the laws which controlled this kind of literary composition 
among the Hebrews may be better known, it would be hazardous to be in too 
great haste to take the exigencies of strophic distribution as a criterion of the 
authenticity or of the order of texts, even for Amos. 


Consequently, no consideration is given to metrical matters in the 
commentary proper. 

It is no easy task to interpret the Book of the Twelve within the limits 
of a single volume. To Van Hoonacker belongs the credit of having done 
this well and of having produced the most complete commentary on the 
Minor Prophets as a whole to be credited to the last half-century. A new 
translation furnishes the basis of the commentary. Herein the author 
appears most venturesome. Many emendations are incorporated in the 
text, some of them here presented for the first time. These are often 
more ingenious than convincing; e. g., Hos. 4:5, T=8 “f\"77"1 becomes 
7 nv, i. e., “night shall be the likeness of thy day.” Again, Hos. 
11:7, a difficult text, becomes “the men of my people will be hung near 
their cities, and in the sight of those going up to their towns; none will 
raise them up.” In Amos 5:9, T3 b> Iw, “destruction upon the strong,” 
is changed to "0757 0, “deliverance upon the weak;” and in Mic. 
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2:8, "IN Mn2dw is transmuted into ““NI25w, “Shalmanezer.” Similar 
freedom and boldness are manifested in the readiness with which recourse 
is had to glosses and transpositions. 

The authority of the superscriptions, however, seems to weigh heavily 
upon the author. Amos, Hosea, and Micah belong as a whole to the 
prophets whose names they carry. The same holds good of Obadiah, 
Zephaniah, Habakkuk, and even Zechariah. Yet the method and spirit 
of the commentary are thoroughly historical and an honest endeavor is 
made to look all the facts squarely in the face. ‘Theological presuppositions 
and prejudices are left largely out of consideration. Hence the commentary 
is to be cordially commended to all students as a competent and conserva- 
tive exposition of the Minor Prophets. 

It would have been of far greater value had the author seen fit to recog- 
nize the poetic form of the prophetic utterances and to give it full weight 
in his interpretation. No scientific treatment of these books can afford 
to ignore this element in their composition. A less strenuous attempt to 
establish the unity of each book would likewise have saved the author 
from the exercise of much ingenuity. For example, in the seventh chapter 
of Micah, which clearly deals with more than one period and set of con- 
ditions, van Hoonacker finds it necessary to place vss. 11b-13 between 
vss. 6 and 7. Vss. 1-6 clearly describe the retrograde condition of Israel, 
while vss. 11-13 describe the rebuilding of the city walls, the return of 
the exiles, and the prosperity awaiting Israel in the messianic age. But 
van Hoonacker interprets vss. 110-13 as describing an invasion of foreign- 
ers coming to chastise Israel for the sins depicted in vss. 1-6. This 
interpretation of vss. 116-13 is entirely out of harmony with the lan- 
guage of those verses which is certainly that of promise rather than threat. 
Making due allowance, however, for the author’s point of view, much 
may be learned from him; his work repays careful study. 

The point of view of Nicolardot in his treatise on Habakkuk is radi- 
cally different from that of van Hoonacker. The latter treats the book 
as a unit, the former as composite; van Hoonacker considers it prose 
(with the exception of chap. iii), Nicolardot accepts it as poetry. The 
study falls into four chapters, preceded by an introduction and an exten- 
sive bibliography, the latter marked by too many errors; e. g., Arnold’s 
article appeared in the American Journal of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures, not in the American Journal of Philology; and Cornill’s Einleitung 
is to the Old Testament, not the New. Chap. i contains a new transla- 
tion with textual and critical notes, the text being arranged in strophes 
and printed in varying styles of type to indicate the different sources of 
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the material. Chap. ii is devoted to a presentation and criticism of the 
various attempts to maintain the unity of Habakkuk. Chap. iii presents, 
with discriminating criticism, the interpretations of the book involving its 
analysis into sources. In connection with this task the author’s own view 
finds expression. Chap. iv traces the process of redaction which gave the 
book its present form. 

In the poetical reconstruction no attempt is made to indicate the metri- 
cal analyses. The parallelism and the logic are apparently the main 
guides in the discovery of the various poetical units. In this respect 
Nicolardot agrees with the school of Ley, Briggs, Harper, et ul., rather than 
with Sievers and his followers. Staerk and Nicolardot agree practically 
as to the parallelism of lines; but in the organization of strophes their 
ways separate. Staerk finds strophes of various lengths, whereas Nico- 
lardot arranges the whole book, with slight exception, in strophes of four 
lines each, in agreement with Marti and Duhm. In 1:2-4, for example, 
Nicolardot treats each of the three verses as a four-line strophe, while 
Staerk groups all three in one strophe. Again, in 1:12-17 Staerk dis- 
covers an eight-line strophe, whereas Nicolardot organizes three four-line 
strophes each with a two-line appendix, so to speak. In 1:2-4 Nicolardot 
has good basis for his division; in 1:12—17, however, the text is made to 
fit the strophe, as in the case of 1:13 where one line ends with the subject 
yw" and the verb is assigned to the following line. In his analysis of 
Habakkuk, Nicolardot follows closely upon Marti simply carrying Marti’s 
principles a little further, and pushing the division hypothesis to its utmost 
limits. Four original constituent elements are laid down, viz., (2) a psalm 
consisting of 1:2-4, 13 and 2:4; (b) a second psalm, chap. 3; (c) a prophecy 
concerning the Chaldaeans, 1:5-10, 14-17; (d) the series of curses, 2:5 ff. 
The oldest (c) dates from about 604 B. c.; the next in age (d) from about 
550 B.C.; the first psalm, utilized by a redactor to bind (c) and (d) 
together, belongs somewhere between the fifth and third centuries; and 
the second psalm, (b), comes from the fourth century in connection with 
the oppression by Artaxerxes III. Glosses and redactional notes complete 
the whole. To this analysis it may be objected that the connection of 
1:13 is at least as good where it is in MT, as it is when placed after 1:4, 
and that 2:4 is certainly more appropriate where it stands, as an answer 
to the prophet’s problem, than after 1:13 with which it has no close con- 
nection, to say nothing of the fact that 1:14 follows well upon 1:13. 

The study shows wide acquaintance with the literature on Habakkuk 
and an intelligent appreciation of the problems raised by the book, as well 
as a good control of scientific method. It will serve admirably to put the 
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student au courant with the present state of opinion concerning the book, 
and may serve as an offset to Duhm’s tour de force of converting Chaldaeans 
into Greeks in order to preserve the unity of the prophecy. 


Joun MERLIN Powis SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RECENT CRITICISM OF THE SYNOPTIC NARRATIVES 


Among the most important contributors to solution of the great prob- 
lems of this field are certainly to be reckoned Wellhausen, Harnack, and 
B. Weiss, the first the most distinguished living expert in Semitic philology 
and the analysis of sources as combined in the narrative books of the 
Old Testament, the second of equal pre-eminence in the field of patristics 
and church history, the third a veteran in the special field into which the 
other two bring the qualifications of experience in outside yet closely 
related sciences. 

In three ‘‘Contributions to New Testament Introduction,” I, Luke 
the Physician, I1, The Sayings of Jesus, III, The Acts of the Apos- 
iles,* Harnack proves the thoroughness of his method. He will not carry 
back his great work as historian of the post-apostolic age into the domain 
of the New Testament without working through again and for himself 
the whole task of New Testament critics in testing the sources in respect 
to date, authorship and credibility. And he begins where Wernle had 
advised, with the writings of Luke. 

As I and II have already found an excellent translator? we doubt not 
the same service will soon be performed for III. But why need the pages 
be loaded with the Anglican mannerism which prefixes ‘‘St.” before every 
name of apostle or church father, and substitutes ‘‘our Lord” for the simple 
“Jesus” of the original? Is it respectful to speak of David, Isaiah, and 
Socrates, and disrespectful to speak of Jesus and Paul and Ignatius ? 

Dominant German criticism has for years treated the tradition of the 
Lukan authorship of Luke-Acts as surviving only through the belated 

1 Beitrage zur Einleitung in das Neue Testament von Adolf Harnack. 1, Lukas 
der Arzt der Verfasser des dritten Evangeliums und der Apostelgeschichte. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1906. v+160 pages. II, Spriiche und Reden Jesu, die zweite Quelle des 
Matthéus und Lukas, 1907. iv+220 pages; III, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1908. vit 
225 pages. Hereinafter the three works will be referred to respectively as I, II, and III. 


2 Luke the Physician, the author of the Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. By Adolf Harnack, translated by Rev. J. R. Wilkinson. The Crown Theol. 
Library, New York: Putnam, 1907. 231 pages; $1.50. The Sayings of Jesus. 
The Second Source of St. Matthew and St. Luke. By the same translator and pub- 
lishers, 1908. 318 pages. $1.50. 
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adherence of a few prejudiced reactionaries and traditionalists. Most 
liberals were convinced that as a whole it could not possibly emanate from 
that companion of Paul whose diary of travel with him in the second part 
of Acts formed the most engaging feature of the story. Its representation 
of the great issues of the period when Christianity ceased to be a mere 
reformed sect of Judaism and became a world religion seemed to be too 
un-Pauline, and its picture of church origins, especially in the first part 
of Acts, too idealized. English criticism was reluctant to fall in with this 
verdict, partly from its characteristic conservatism, but partly also for 
sound philological and archaeological reasons. As advocates of the 
unity of the whole work, maintaining the identity of the author of the 
gospel and the parts of Acts outside the “‘We-document” with the Diarist 
himself honorable mention must be made of Hobart, whose Medical Lan- 
guage of St. Luke is vindicated in its main contention by Harnack. Sir 
John C. Hawkins is deserving of greater honor for his Horae Synopticae, 
which presented the linguistic data with far greater effect because of his 
admirable poise and judicial reserve. In archaeology Sir Wm. Ramsay 
had also entered the lists as defender of the traditional authorship with 
all the enthusiasm of a Hobart, and with something of the anti-critical 
animus of a Blass. Under such conditions it falls now to Harnack to 
supply the judicial spirit, and in his contributions I and III to justify against 
German incredulity all that was tenable in the English contention, while 
vindicating also the rights of historical criticism. 

Harnack is convinced that the linguistic argument furnishes absolute 
demonstration of the Lukan authorship. The major part of I is devoted 
to this alone. Only after a purely literary analysis of style and language 
does he take up the question of the author’s divergence from Paul and 
from the real facts of historical development. Even then it is professedly 
a matter of supererogation. Yet here is some of Harnack’s own best and 
most original work. A trained and fully informed historical imagination 
enables him to triumph over that narrowness of the German literary critic 
who cannot conceive how far more lightly the responsibilities of a historian 
would weigh upon the conscience of a converted Greek of A. D. 50-100 
than upon a modern. Harnack shows how even a companion of Paul 
might be “‘un-Pauline” (I, p. 142) in the very vital principles of Paulinism, 
and might substitute legend for history in sheer hero-worship and love of 
the marvelous. The great defense which turns the edge of all critical 
attack upon the authenticity along this line is the actual deterioration of 
first-hand witness in undisputed cases. In the twenty years which at the 
assumed time of writing (ca. 80 A. D.) had elapsed since Luke’s brief con- 
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nections with Paul it was possible for him to become thus in principle 
‘‘un-Pauline,” thus saturated with ecclesiastical convention. 

And yet Excursus V of III seems almost ready to surrender this defense! 
‘Luke wrote in the period of Titus or early in the reign of Domitian, but 
perhaps even as early as the beginning of the sixties.’ Had Blass but 
lived to read these words! As it is, the great Greek philologist could 
welcome I as “three-fourths” commendable. In his Professor Harnack 
und die Schriften des Lukas he brings to bear all his skill as philologian 
and textual critic to extend Harnack’s “demonstration” of the Lukan 
authorship to the variant readings of the B text, which Blass’s own pecul- 
iar theory (emphatically rejected by Harnack) attributes to no other than 
Luke himself. We can well imagine future critics of Harnack’s linguistic 
argument making Blass’s effort the starting-point for a complete reductio 
ad absurdum. 

In fact Harnack himself goes far toward nullifying the force of his own 
contention. The major part of I is the “demonstration” that the sup- 
posed “‘We-source” of Acts 16-28 is not a “source,” but the original 
composition of the author of the whole. This rests upon elaborate proof 
that the same style and vocabulary extend over the entire Gospel and over 
Acts 1-15. Yet chap. 5 of III is devoted to the extrication and charac- 
terization of ‘‘written” sources, which are admitted to underlie Acts 1-15, 
but which it is expressly declared (p. 131) could not be detected by mere 
lexical and stylistic tests. Nay, the whole contents of II is devoted to 
reproducing “‘the second source [i.e., besides Mark] of Matthew and 
Luke.” Yet here too Harnack thinks it might well have proved impossible 
in the absence of Matthew and Mark to determine the use of these docu- 
ments (III, p. 132). How much then remains of the contention that the 
lexical and stylistic uniformity of the whole negatives the use of a “‘source” 
in Acts 16-28? More than the superficial application of this argument 
would suggest; and yet certainly not enough to rule out of court the typical 
German explanation of drastic ‘‘redaction.”” In fact the resultant gain to 
traditionalists of this kind of authentication is microscopic. Blass rejoiced 
over Harnack as Sanday over Drummond; but a “‘credulous,” idealizing 
Luke, elaborating, twenty years after, his brief notes or recollections of 
travel with Paul, without appreciation of Pauline principles or of the real 
origins of the church, so that he perverts the history into the conventionalized 
mold of current ecclesiasticism (III, p. 128), is scarcely more serviceable 


3 Professor Harnack und die Schrijten des Lukas. By Professor F. Blass. In 
“Beitrage zur Férderung christlicher Theologie,” XI, 2. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1907. 55 pages. M. 1.20. 
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to the traditionalist than a nameless “‘redactor” of the same period. How- 
ever, it is serviceable to the open-minded critic. And besides there are 
many to whom it seems a vast gain to prove that a thing was said by “‘St. 
Luke” or “St. John,” even if it wasn’t exact. 

As already noted, II aims at reconstruction of Q, the source employed 
by Matthew and Luke for their discourse material, to which the question- 
begging name of Logia was formerly given in Germany and is unfortunately 
still applied by English writers. Harnack’s “contribution” is the most 
thorough that has yet appeared; immeasurably superior to the attempts 
of Wendt and Resch, an advance also, chiefly by its greater detail, upon 
the truly scholarly work of Hawkins (1899), Wernle (1899), and Burton 
(1904).4 It suffers, however, from the very rigidity of the author’s method. 
W. C. Allen to the contrary notwithstanding, it appears to be a “‘demon- 
stration” by Wernle that canonical Matthew and Luke are independent 
writings. Their common source, Mark, subtracted, the remainder, so far 
as coincident, will therefore give Q material, and probably nothing else; 
since the hypothesis of a third common source is unlikely. But will it 
give all, or even a sufficient proportion to justly characterize the source ? 
One vital factor disappears ex hypothesi. Whatever of Q has passed into 
either Matthew or Luke through the medium of Mark will fail to appear. 
And it is precisely the narrative element, or elements, which like the barren 
fig tree, could be transformed by the pragmatism of Mark from discourse 
to story, which would suffer this fate. It becomes therefore largely a petitio 
principii to argue from the paucity of narrative in Q thus reconstructed 
that it was not, like our gospels, a story of the “‘sayings and doings,” but 
merely a manual of the “teachings” of Jesus (p. 120; Engl., p. 170). 
This defect of method becomes the more apparent when Harnack is obliged 
to admit exceptions such as the healing of the centurion’s servant. We 
feel it again when the supposed mere collection of sayings is admitted to 
have begun with the narratives of the Preaching of the Baptist and of 
the Baptism of Jesus. The writer who begins his work as a story, and 
ends it as a homily, without so much as permitting the preacher to leave 
the pulpit, is a curiosity. This is less logical than Wernle’s discrimina- 
tion of a purely discursive Q', editorially supplemented by a narrative 
framework Q2?. 


4 Principles of Literary Criticism and the Synoptic Problem. By E. D. Burton. 
“The University of Chicago Decennial Publications,” 1904. An unfortunate over- 
sight led to the omission of this fine example of American scholarship from the sum- 
mary in the reviewer’s article, “A Turning-Point in Synoptic Criticism,” Harvard 
Theological Review, January, 1908. 
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Wellhausen, whose striking and original commentaries on the Synoptic 
Gospels are now completed by an Introduction,5 considers the idea of 
mutual literary independence of Q and Mark, such as might justify Har- 
nack’s reasoning, as “‘unthinkable” (p. 73). This isa just verdict. But 
Wellhausen will have few adherents in his paradoxical contention for the 
priority of Mark! Jiilicher and others have already given excellent rea- 
sons for treating this as the aberration of a great mind. The relation 
must almost certainly be reversed. Nevertheless, no one who knows the 
superb originality of Wellhausen’s genius, the keenness of his scholarship, 
and the pungency and pith of his style will fail to welcome heartily this 
co-ordinating fourth volume. 

The true antithesis to Harnack’s theory of Q appears in the most 
recent of all discussions, by one of the oldest veterans\in the field, Pro- 
fessor Bernhard Weiss, of the University of Berlin.© Here we are almost 
surprised to find it conceded that Q had no passion-story, sc determined 
is the endeavor to claim everything as derived from it. Even the ecclesia 
passages of Matthew 16:18; 18:17, are attributed to Q, to say nothing of 
the underlying substance of Mark’s narrative! The only marvel is that 
the church should ever have permitted a gospel so nearly perfect in almost 
every particular which appealed to the taste of the post-apostolic age to 
be superseded by gospels in many respects less likely to prove acceptable. 
If anything is certain it is that the lack of ‘‘order” for the events of Jesus’ 
career, so keenly felt both by “‘Luke” and “‘the Elder” of Papias, was a 
real lack, such as could not have existed if the apostolic Q source had 
been what Weiss supposes. Almost equally certain is it that the distinc- 
tion likewise attested by both these primitive authorities between syntag- 
mas of the teaching of Jesus, and diegeses of his sayings and doings (Acts 
1:1; cf. Luke 1:1 and Papias fragment) corresponds to the real condi- 
tions when “Luke” was written and largely accounts for the disappear- 
ance of the ‘“‘order.” Matthew and Luke were as helplessly dependent 
as we ourselves on the confessedly post-apostolic and unhistorical order of 
Mark. Q therefore cannot well be supposed to have had an “order.” 
In fact, from that which tradition and criticism agree must have been its 
nature, the order of a diegesis, or consecutive story, would be inappro- 
priate. 

The microscopic reconstruction of sources undertaken by Weiss is 


5 Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien. Von J.Wellhausen. Berlin: Reimer, 
1905. 116 pages. 

6 Die Quellen der synoptischen Ueberlieferung. Von B. Weiss. Hinrichs: Leip- 
zig, 1908. Pp. 256. M. 8.50. 
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serviceable and will contribute to the ultimate solution as clearly pre- 
senting the alternative to Harnack’s broader apprehension of the facts. 
The three types of research, Wellhausen, Harnack, Weiss, coupled with 
the thorough method of Wernle, Hawkins, and Burton, cannot fail to 
advance the student who is in earnest with this vital question of the gospel 
sources a goodly stage toward the goal. 


Benj. W. Bacon 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


New HAveEN, Conn. 


AN IMPORTANT STUDY OF THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE 
OF THE SPIRIT 


No Christian doctrine was more carelessly formulated in the early 
church or more negligently treated later than the doctrine of the Spirit. 
It has been protected from wholesome criticism by its connection with the 
dogma of the Trinity. The doctrine of the Spirit has held the place of 
the spoiled child in the theological family, and has never had enough 
healthy discipline to be good for it. Perhaps the fact will be no loss in 
the end, however, for it will profit more than most doctrines by criticism 
in the light of historical Bible study, comparative religion and compara- 
tive psychology. Such study it is now beginning to receive. The most 
extensive study which has yet appeared is the subject of this review." 
The first volume is called La doctrine paulinienne. It is introductory to 
the proposed study of the doctrine of the Spirit in the history of the church. 
The author recognizes quite properly that the Pauline idea is the basis of 
the later Christian conception and so, while he reviews briefly the entire 
biblical history of the idea, he justifies his title by giving more than two- 
thirds of the book to Paul’s thought of the Spirit. The first part of the 
book is devoted to ‘‘The Antecedents,” divided into non-Christian, and 
Christian. The Pauline portion of the book is arranged under the sec- 
tions, ‘The General Thought of St. Paul,” “The Work of the Spirit,” 
“The Nature of the Spirit.” 

The treatment of the Old Testament and the extra-biblical Jewish 
writings is compact and excellent. The writer recognizes the difference 
in the idea of the Spirit of God between Hebraism and Judaism. In 
Hebraism “the Spirit is a power outside of man, the agent of good as well 
as of evil, the organ of the action of God in the world and in the individual” 
(p. 30). In the post-exilic Judaism the Spirit is “the creative agent, the 
principle of life, the messenger of Jehovah, the revealer of God” (p. 67). 


t La notion de Esprit: la genése et son évolution dans la théologie chrétienne. 
I. Ladoctrine paulinienne. Par Jean Amal. Paris: Fischbacher, 1908. 361 pages. 
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Judaism has grown sectarian. Whereas Hebraism thought of all men as 
having the same origin and the same destiny, Judaism regards the pagan 
as not a man, but a simple animal (IV Ezra 4:56; Midrash Wayikra 13, 
concerning Levites 11:1. See Westphal, Flesh and Spirit, p. 96). The 
Spirit then is not given to pagans, but at the resurrection the Jew will 
receive it in abundance. There is discussion of the origin and growth 
of angels and demons. Angelology has its roots in Hebraism, but demon- 
ology is Mazdean. One would welcome more discussion of the reasons 
why the Spirit had, in the Judaic period, lost its connection with experience 
and was no more thought of as moving in the minds of men then living. 
The answer, it seems to the reviewer, throws a flood of light upon both 
the idea of the Spirit and the character of religion in Judaism. 

The teaching of Christ offers nothing essentially new regarding the 
Spirit. It is still a power of God working against an evil power. The 
one change of importance is that it now becomes, especially in the Fourth 
Gospel, dependent upon Christ himself. After Christ’s death a further 
change takes place. The Spirit of God is now within man, whereas 
before it had been upon him. This difference dates from Pentecost. ‘“‘It 
would seem that Pentecost marks the moment when the Spirit ceases to 
be external to the individual, and becomes a constituent element” (p. 110). 
One questions whether the modern scholar can lay such emphasis on Pente- 
cost. Doubtless it was a turning-point in the history of the disciples, but 
rather because it gave them the inspiration of confidence than because the 
divine relation to them became essentially different. Was the Spirit in 
Peter and upon Isaiah? The facts of experience, indeed, remain the 
same from the Hebrew prophets down to the present day. The different 
interpretation of experience seems to take its rise, not from the early church 
in its Pentecostal blessing, but from Paul. 

To the study of Paul’s idea of the Spirit M. Arnal brings wide reading 
and clear thought. Careful attention is given to specific passages of im- 
portance. Different views are discussed fully, and judged judiciously. 
There is much reference to the older commentators, like Godet, Meyer, 
and Reuss, but the modern work of Gunkel on the Spirit is not neglected. 
The criticism which can be passed upon the work is that it is done rather 
in the spirit of exegesis than in that of modern psychology. One feels that 
while the author has not wholly neglected the psychological side of his 
study, he might have made more of it than he has. Not merely the glosso- 
lalia, of which he gives a good account, but prophecy, miracles, and even 
the sense of divine presence in the calmer levels of quiet living, in fine, 
all the experience which Paul calls the life of the Spirit, may be illustrated 
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and in part explained by the study of the psychology of Christianity and 
other religions. The essential factor of Paul’s doctrine M. Arnal sees and 
states clearly. It is that Paul’s doctrine of the life of the Spirit grows 
out of his experience. That experience goes back to the vision on the road 
to Damascus. The vision brought a new life to Paul, a life dependent upon 
the revelation of God through Christ. The life was felt to be the result 
of a divine power. Using old Hebrew terms, he calls it the Spirit. It 
is indifferently the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God, or the Spirit of Christ. 
The three terms mean the same. This divine Spirit is not side by side 
with the human spirit, but it identified with the personality. It is a present 
possession, not merely a promise of life at the parousia, and makes the 
spiritual man a new creation, a miracle of God, an insoluble problem to 
the world. It is not occasional and temporary, as in Judaism and primitive 
Christianity, but an abiding and permanent possession. The “gifts of 
the Spirit” are not enlargements of natural ability, but new endowments. 
And yet the Spirit is the possession of the natural man. In the unregener- 
ate it differs in quantity, not in quality; in degree, not in existence. ‘At 
the moment of his creation man received the Spirit, which became dimin- 
ished, but not entirely destroyed, by the fall” (p. 349). Does this represent 
Paul? It is true that post-exilic Judaism once held that the principle of 
life, not in man only, but in all living things, was the Spirit of God (Ps. 
104:30), but one questions if this was Paul’s conception. However, the 
writer has made a strong and scholarly defense of his position. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book is that upon “the 
Nature of the Spirit,” because it is refreshingly frank and straightforward. 
The writer sees, as do most students of the subject, that everything assigned 
to the Spirit is assigned equally to God and to Christ. There is, then, no 
separate office of the Spirit, nor does a separate personality need to be 
assumed for the Spirit. A study in detail of the texts sometimes held to 
imply personality is presented, and the author’s conclusion is that ‘‘the 
Spirit appears as a divine force, Christ as a personality bearing in himself 
that force” (p. 310). One feels strongly the force of the criticism of the 
doctrine of the separate personality of the Spirit. That doctrine has always 
been taken much too easily, on both its biblical and its logical sides. Some 
will, however, admitting all M. Arnal says regarding it, still raise the ques- 
tion, Does Paul mean by the Spirit, the power of God, or God himself ? 
“*Is a person able to dwell in another person ?” our writer asks. Ordinarily 
we should say No. But did not Paul—has not religion often—assumed 
that when one person is divine and the other human, that is exactly what 
does happen? This is, I take it, the center of the problem of the Pauline 
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doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and right here comes in the great value of 
the study of comparative religious psychology. Meantime, we shall look 
with great interest for the fulfilment of M. Arnal’s promise to write another 
volume covering the history of the doctrine of the Spirit in the church. 


Irnvinc F. Woop 
Smita COLLEGE 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


SOME BY-PRODUCTS OF THE VIRGIN-BIRTH 
CONTROVERSY 


It was natural that such a question as that regarding the dogma of the 
virgin birth of Jesus as embodied in the Apostles’ Creed should broaden 
so as to involve underlying principles and correlated beliefs. On one 
side the question has already called forth a considerable amount of study 
regarding belief in analogous supernatural births among the non-Christian 
peoples of the earth. It is to the class of works that embody the results 
of such study that M. Saintyves' aims to make a contribution. He 
chooses as his specific theme beliefs regarding unisexual generation of 
human beings, or rather regarding births of children by the substitution 
of the divine efficacy for that of the human father. The birth of Jesus 
naturally receives only incidental attention in the treatment of this theme; 
for the author is not concerned with the simple and narrow problem of 
the historicity of the gospel narratives on the subject. He aims rather 
to investigate the whole subject of alleged unions of women with divine 
or supernatural beings and of births of exceptional men through such 
unions. Theogamy he finds is a notion peculiar to no people or age but 
common among all men in all stages of intellectual growth. Sometimes 
the theogamy is supposed to involve the disguise of the divinity under the 
form of a stock or a stone; sometimes under that of a plant, flower, or 
fruit; sometimes under that of an insect, reptile, bird, or other animal; 
sometimes under that of a nature force, such as the sun or moon, some 
star, or stream, or spring of specially vital water; finally, sometimes the 
disguise of the god is imperceptible and he comes as a jinn or subtle spirit. 
In all cases the result is a virgin birth and an exceptional man, a Buddha, 
a Pythagoras, a Plato, an Alexander the Great, etc. The volume is full 
of material bearing on the question under discussion; and this material is 
drawn from the lore of every imaginable people upon earth. Unfor- 
tunately the author has used very little discrimination in its collection and 


1 Les vierges méres et les naissances miraculeuses. Essai de mythologie comparée. 
Par P. Saintyves. Paris: Nourry, 1908. 280 pages. Fr. 3.50. 
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shows little skill in classifying, sifting, and arranging it, and showing its 
significance. Beyond the obvious fact that theogamic births are believed 
in universally among unscientific peoples, a fact which no one will care 
to deny, the volume yields nothing of value to the scientific student of 
religion. 

In sharp contrast with this work is that of M. Neubert,? who takes up 
the subject from the point of view of its relations to Roman Catholic doctrine 
and practice. It is evident that to the scholar who has to reckon with the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception and the practice of the adoration 
of Mary, not to mention the belief in her perpetual virginity, which has 
been and is held by others than members of the Roman communion, the 
discussion of whether Jesus was the offspring of a virgin mother must be 
one of the utmost importance. It is a great gain for the man who occupies 
this view-point if he can establish upon purely historical grounds that as 
far back as Christian belief can be traced there is nothing to contravene 
his complex of tenets. Accordingly the author has wisely made his inquiry 
a historical one and limited his sphere of investigation to the first three 
Christian centuries. But his inquiry is threefold. It involves the ques- 
tions, Was Mary regarded by the ante-Nicene Christians as the virgin 
mother of Jesus? Was she believed to have remained a childless virgin 
after the birth of Jesus? and Was she made the object of a peculiar rever- 
ence or adoration? To all these questions M. Neubert finds affirmative 
answers, which he aims to support and illustrate by citations from the 
writers of the period under investigation. Although the evidence he 
adduces is not equally convincing on all the points at issue, and is especially 
weak on the last of these, upon the whole, the method of the author is to be 
commended as the only sound one to use in attempting a solution of the 
virgin-birth problem which will be satisfactory to the modern thinker. 

With these products of the French press we may put into the same 
group a work of an eminent English scholar. Professor H. B. Swete’ 
delivered the contents of this little volume in the form of Lenten lectures 
as far back as 1894, with the avowed purpose of enabling educated mem- 
bers of the English church who do not possess the leisure or the oppor- 
tunities necessary for a further study of the subject to form some judgment 
upon the recent controversy regarding the miraculous basis of Christianity 
as expressed in the oldest of the Christian creeds. The phase of the con- 


2 Marie dans l’Eglise Antenicéenne. Par E. Neubert. Paris: Lecoffre, 1908. 
xv + 283 pages. 

3 The Apostles’ Creed: Its Relation to Primitive Christianity. By H. B. Swete, 
D.D. Cambridge: University Press, 1905. 112 pages. 
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troversy to which Dr. Swete particularly addresses himself is that in 
which Professor Harnack of Berlin made some broad statements regarding 
the historical articles of the Apostles’ Creed. Dr. Swete defends the his- 
toricity of these articles, especially of that concerning the virgin birth. 
It is scarcely necessary to say, that though popular in style and plan these 
lectures show all the soundness and strength of their eminent author. 


ANDREW C. ZENOS 
McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curcaco, ILL. 
THE ETHIOPIC VERSION OF THE BOOK OF ENOCH 


The Book of Enoch is one of those apocryphal books which “have 
begun to come into their own, not indeed on the ground of their intrinsic 
religious worth, but from their immeasurable value as being practically the 
only historical memorials of the religious development of Judaism during 
the two centuries which preceded the birth of Christianity, and particularly 
of the development of that side of Judaism to which historically Christen- 
dom in large measure owes its existence.” Yet, for many centuries the 
knowledge of western Christendom has been limited to the single quotation 
in Jude, vs. 14; the original text having been lost completely, and of its 
translations almost all but one. That we have now a practically exhaust- 
ive edition of the only extant version, the Ethiopic, together with the 
fragmentary Greek and Latin renderings, we owe to the painstaking labor 
of Professor Charles,' the leading editor of Ethiopic texts and one of the best 
scholars of the Ethiopic language and literature. Readers of this Journal? 
will readily recall his searching review of Flemming’s edition of the Ethiopic 
text in which he announced the early appearance of this critical edition. It 
is by no means an exaggerated statement that the edition of Professor 
Charles is one of the most admirable pieces of accurate scholarly work. 

The introduction, of chief interest to the general reader, is divided 
into nine paragraphs. Secs. 1 and g discuss the fortunes of the book, which 
was originally written in prose and in verse, a discovery that has proved 
most helpful in the criticism of difficult passages. Joseph Halévy in the 
Journal asiatique, 1867, April-May, pp. 352-95, first advanced the opinion 
that the whole book was written originally in Hebrew. The present editor 
maintains that, like the Book of Daniel, it was written originally in Hebrew 
and Aramaic. In Hebrew were composed chaps. 1-5, which do not come 

t The Ethiopic Version of the Book of Enoch, edited from twenty-three MSS, together 


with the fragmentary Greek and Latin versions. By R. H. Charles. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1906. xxiii+237 pages. 175. 6d. 


2 Vol. VIT, 1903, pp. 689-703. 
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from the same author or period as chaps. 6-36; 72-82, most probably; and 
g1-104; in Aramaic, chaps. 6-36; in Aramaic or Hebrew, chaps. 37-70 
and 83-go—Secs. 2, 3. The entire book was translated into Greek and from 
Greek into Ethiopic, and possibly into Latin. The Greek version has been 
preserved only in part. Chaps. 1—32:6, and, again, chaps. 19:3—21:9 
were discovered in 1886-87 at Akhmim by the Mission archéologique 
francaise au Caire, and published by Bouriant in their Mémoires, 1892-93, 
together with the apocryphal gospel and revelation of Peter. Large frag- 
ments, of chaps. 6—16:1, also partly in duplicate form, have been preserved 
in Syncellus. The relation of these texts to each other and to the Ethiopic 
version is discussed in sec. 4. The text of the Akhmim fragments and the 
Ethiopic spring from a common ancestor. This ancestor and the Greek 
text of Syncellus proceed ultimately from the same original, the first Greek 
translation of the book of Enoch. Sec. 5. The Latin version is preserved 
only in a fragment of 106: 1-18 and a few scattering quotations. Sec. 6. 
The Ethiopic translation has been found in twenty-nine MSS. It must 
date from a very early period, probably from the period of the earliest 
translations from Greek into Ethiopic.s Professor Charles assumes the 
sixth century. The editor has been able to examine all these manuscripts 
except one. The division of the book into chapters was made apparently 
in the sixteenth century. Dillmann, in 1851, arranged the text into 108 
chapters, a division retained, since, by every editor. The relation of the 
Ethiopic MSS is treated at length in sec. 7. It is in this section, especially, 
that Charles shows his complete mastery of the text and subject. Sec. 8 
enumerates all the editions of the text and of translations from that of 
Laurence, in 1838, to that of Flemming in 1go2. 

The introduction is followed by the Ethiopic text together with the Greek 
text and the Latin fragment, pp. 1-226. Pp. 227, 228 contain an appendix 
on chap. 6, verse 7. Then follows a complete Greek index, pp. 229-37, 
and a page of addenda et corrigenda. 

It is almost needless to add that the publication of this edition is an 
honor both to the learned editor as well as to the Anecdota Oxoniensia. 


W. Muss-ARNoLt 
Tue Pusric LIBRARY 


Boston, Mass. 


3 See F. C. Burkitt in The Journal of Theological Studies, April, 1907, pp. 446, 447. 
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FREDERIC HARRISON’S EXPOSITION OF POSITIVISM 


The two volumes in which Frederic Harrison has collated, with some 
new material, the substance of his life thought upon positivism are marked 
by his usual brilliancy and vigor. They will constitute a worthy memorial 
of Mr. Harrison’s intellectual activity in behalf of his faith. In some 
respects the most significant single essay is the ‘Apologia pro Fide Mea,” 
for it gives a résumé of a spiritual and intellectual struggle that induces a 
deep sympathy for the earnestness of the man. Yet that early struggle 
against the tenets of a static view of Christianity which he had been drilled 
to conceive as the only true religion furnishes the key to all that follows. 
“*Inira ecclesiam nulla veritas,’ became the inevitable conclusion of his 
mind when questionings arose. Of theological reconstructions he is 
impatient. Liberty of thought within the church, he believes, is purchased 
at the cost of honesty. Yet Mr. Harrison is an intensely religious man 
so far as his attitude toward agnosticism, materialism, or ethical culture 
is concerned. With all of these he feels a certain sympathy yet rejects all 
because they do not satisfy man’s religious nature. But in maintaining 
a religion of humanity he is unwilling to be regarded as in any sense a 
high priest. Nor will he consent that he belongs to any one man’s way of 
thinking. It is true that he esteems Comte highly but he is not a Com- 
tist, he insists, for he holds to the letter of no man’s thought. In The 
Creed of a Layman, then, he illustrates his belief that established Chris- 
tianity cannot meet the intellectual and social demands of the age and 
still remain true to itself. As a positive conclusion to this negative 
critique he sets forth the scheme of positivism considered especially upon 
the side of cult. The worth of that cult will be variously estimated. In 
the Philosophy of Common Sense he considers the more philosophic aspects 
of the situation. The impossibility of metaphysic and the failure of 
every philosophy of human life save positivism is proclaimed. Other 
interests may be served by them but not the religious interest. Yet in the 
end we find that Mr. Harrison has been toying with words. If words are 
to be emasculated of their meaning, why use such words with their unfor- 
tunate associations? But here we find that the author is guilty, in some 
sense, of that which he condemns in Spencer and his own remark in that 
case applies forcibly. ‘Better bury religion at once than let its ghost 
walk uneasy in our dreams.” It is inevitable in the thinking of any man 

2 The Creed of a Layman: Apologia pro fide mea. By Frederic Harrison. New 
York: Macmillan, 1907. viii+395 pages. $1.75 net. 

The Philosophy of Common Sense. By Frederic Harrison. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1907. xxxvi+418 pages. $1.75 net. 


fn 
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that statements made decades apart do not always cohere. Possibly it 
is this that leaves a sense of dissatisfaction with Mr. Harrison’s final 
results. What is this humanity of which he speaks and for which he 
supplicates reverence? He calls it a sum total of human life but in what 
sense is it a sum total? At times we are tempted to believe that here we 
are in the very presence of god—Mr. Harrison would gladly spell it so— 
but we are puzzled to find that it is neither God nor a substitute for God. 
So we must be adroit if we would not be lost among these paradoxes of 
which the author is fond. What place shall be given social evils in this 
scheme? Does humanity imply some selective principle? Indeed posi- 
tivism provokes a host of unanswered queries. But, whatever may be true 
of other religions, positivism should be able to answer every reasonable 
question. So the relation of this system to ethic, the character of the 
immortality it promises, the practical worth of the system not to the dreamer 
but to the common man, all suggest debatable ground. Yet the movement, 
upon the whole, has been of worth in the emphasis it lays upon scientific 
method in religious thinking, in the subordination of the ontological 
interests to the practical interests of human life and in the stress that it 
lays upon the social relations of man even in religion. Mr. Harrison has 
done good service in these matters and therefore his volumes are of interest 
despite the fact that they add little to what he had already printed. 


WILLIAM THEODORE PAULLIN 
Monmovra, IL. 


AN IMPORTANT STUDY OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
MYSTICISM 


Professor Delacroix’ admirable work aims to study a few of the great 
Christian mystics from both the historical and the psychological points of 
view. The author fortunately combines the learning of the historian 
with the insight and training of the psychologist—a combination too often 
lacking in recent writers on mysticism, but one that is essential to a just 
presentation of the subject. The detailed and exact historical knowledge 
possessed by our author gives a broad empirical basis for his psychological 
conclusions; and his ability and insight as a psychologist make the his- 
torical parts of his work luminous and intelligible. 

Four typical mystics are chosen for investigation, namely, St. Theresa, 
Mme. Guyon, St. John of the Cross, and Suso. These were selected both 
because of the amount of trustworthy historical material concerning them, 

1 Etudes d'histoire et de psychologie du mysticisme: les grands mystiques chré- 
tiens. By Henri Delacroix. Paris: Alcan, 1908. 470 pages. Fr. ro. 
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and also because they display the full circle of the mystic life, which many 
of the lesser mystics experienced only in part. The method pursued is, 
first, intensive study of each of the four individuals and an analysis of 
the moments and of the evolution found in each separately; a comparison 
of resulfs and the formulation of a general type and a law covering all; 
and finally an analysis of this type and an explanation of its elements, in 
part by the facts of psychology, in part by the historical doctrines and 
traditions of the Christian church. 

Three chapters are devoted to St. Theresa. As a result of this careful 
study her life as a mystic falls into three distinct stages. The first is that 
of the joyous oraison, the sense of self united with God, the ecstasy—all 
sought for their own sakes and characterized by great emotional excite- 
ment and delight. This is followed by a second stage of diametrically 
opposite emotional tone—an ecstatic pain, a painful ecstasy, in which 
God is felt as absent and the soul is miserably conscious of itself as 
unworthy and as separated from God. Finally, in the third stage, which 
is the last, there is no ecstasy of joy or pain, no consciousness of self as 
united to or separated from God, but the self is completely forgotten, 
and God only seems present. There is now no more alternation between 
ecstasy and periods of “dryness,” no more seeking for emotional effects, 
but God seems constantly present and guides each detail of life, as the 
mystic believes. This final stage is therefore not so emotional as active. 
St. Theresa goes into the world and shows great energy and practical 
wisdom in founding and guiding nunneries. Action replaces ecstasy. 

The same evolution through these three stages is found, with greater 
or less distinctness, in each of the other mystics studied; so that the mystic 
life is seen to be a systematized development, each stage of which has its 
part to play. ‘‘La vie mystique est un progrés et non un état.” To 
those whose acquaintance with mysticism is confined to some of the recent 
psychological studies of the subject, this will seem surprising. Murisier,? 
for instance, knows nothing about the third stage as depicted by Delacroix, 
and makes ecstasy and the narrowing of consciousness the essence of 
mysticism. Delacroix’ broader historical knowledge and more empirical 
point of view has saved him from the narrowness of Murisier’s otherwise 
brilliant book. He has given us not merely a cross-section but a longi- 
tudinal section of the mystic life. 

This systematization of the mystic’s life Delacroix accounts for partly 
by physiological and psychological causes, partly as a search, through 
trial and error, for a satisfactory inner life. In this the mystic is guided 


2 Les maladies du sentiment religieux. 
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largely by subconscious aims and ideas. No psychologist has made greater 
use of the subconscious as a means of explanation than has Delacroix. 
The passivity of the mystic’s visions, locutions, and intuitions, the sense 
of externality that comes with them, and the wisdom which they often 
display, in short nearly all that the mystics attribute to God, Delacroix 
explains by the subconscious. But, as he points out, theirs is not an ordi- 
nary subconsciousness, but one by nature religious, and, in addition, 
trained by years of constant moral endeavor, ascetic practices, and Chris- 
tian teaching. 

By his use of this hypothesis Delacroix is able to deal with all the facts 
without taking refuge in any supernatural or theological explanation. 
And on the other hand he avoids equally well the extremes of such writers 
as Janet,3 Murisier, Leuba,4 and others, who regard the essential and 
distinctive characteristics of mysticism as pathological. That many of 
the phenomena found in the experiences of the mystics are pathological 
Delacroix does not deny, but these he regards as the excrescences rather 
than as the essentials of the mystic life. This much sounder attitude (for 
so at least it seems to me) he is able to take because of his broader view 
of mysticism as a development, rather than as a single state, and also 
because of his more empirical and exact study of the historical facts. 

If space permitted something should be said of the admirable chapter 
in which the author analyzes and distinguishes the elements in the mystic 
life and doctrine due to teaching and tradition and those to be accounted 
for by immediate experience and psychic disposition. The book is replete 
with keen psychological analyses and deserves careful study. It is occa- 
sionally marred by repetitions and faulty arrangement of material, in this 
respect falling short of the clearness and brilliancy of exposition which 
one has come to expect in a French writer. This, however, is a matter 
of minor importance, and the book as a whole is probably the best treatise 
on the psychology of mysticism that has yet appeared. 


James Bissett PRATT 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 
RECENT BOOKS ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL 
PROBLEM 
Must moral leadership be sought outside the church? The church’s 
position in present-day life will be determined by the facts which furnish 


3 “Une extatique,” and “Obsessions et psychasthenies,” Bulletin de l'Institut 
psychologique. Paris, 1got. 

4“Tendances fondamentales des mystiques chrétiens,” Revue Philosophique, 
LIV, 1-36 and 441-87. 
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an answer to this question. Men’s most urgent need and desire are for 
moral leadership and men will give to the church as pre-eminent a place 
in their own lives as the church itself takes in meeting this need and desire. 
This situation is tersely put by Professor Mathews in The Church and the 
Changing Order: 


In a large way, transitions involve morals as truly as politics and economics. 
The breaking down of tradition and of inherited thought and standards character- 
izes our entire social life There is a general break down among Christian 
people of a conventional morality which resulted from the teaching of the church 
in a less sophisticated age Pathetic enough is the perplexity of soul that 
results. Men have not ceased to want to do right, but they have become confused 
as to what really constitutes right. The growing moral sense refuses to submit 
to the control of the past but is not convinced as to just what course of conduct 
newer ideals demand The Christian church has a distinct office and 
duty to perform in bringing in unity through fraternity. Will it face this duty? 


The question of the church’s moral leadership is raised not because 
the church has ceased to furnish the moral leadership which it once did; 
but because there has been a broadening of the field in which moral leader- 
ship is needed and the church has not yet occupied the new territory. 
The church has guided men in their individual relations and obligations 
to their fellows as individuals. The church speaks authoritatively and 


specifically as to whether a man may take by stealth or violence that which 
is the property of another; as to whether children must obey parents, 
husbands be faithful to wives, and the grounds upon which husband and 
wife may be rightly separated; as to whether those with means should 
give to the needy; as to false weights and balances being an abomination 
unto the Lord; and as to men’s use of intoxicants and opportunities for 
pleasure. But today men have other than these personal and individual 
relations with consequent moral obligations. Tax obligations are not 
between man and man but between man and the social or civic group to 
which he belongs. Similarly the assessment of taxes is not a question of 
an individual doing right by his neighbor but a question of a social body 
doing justice and giving equity to its constituent members. Just so socially 
involved and impersonal are the problems of the relations of employer and 
employee; of government, corporations and people, and of the state’s care 
for children, its future citizens. Because such moral questions as this latter 
kind bulk so large in men’s lives at the present compared with former 
times and because the church has stuck so closely to the kind of moral 
leadership formerly furnished, the question is raised as to the adequacy 
of the church’s present moral leadership. 
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The common element in all the four books reviewed in this article* 
is the question as to whether and how the church should furnish this 
necessary moral leadership in social as distinguished from individual 
‘relations. The situation above discussed is a starting-point for them all. 
Two of the books also, Jesus Christ and the Civilization of Today and 
The Church and the Changing Order, discuss the relation of the church 
and modern. scientific and philosophical thought. This phase of these 
books will be treated only incidentally as the writer, so far as he is capable 
of judging the books at all, must treat them from a view point gained 
from his experience in the social complexities of modern life. The 
encouraging and hopeful thing to him in the midst of the turmoil of these 
confusions is that there are these books along with others of their kind 
which make serious and sympathetic efforts to contribute to the most 
perplexing problems and pressing burden of both men and the church. 
Welcome to every fellow-student and pioneer who strives to clear the way 
and let in the light. - 
In Social Aspects of Religious Institutions Mr. Earp recognizes the call 
to the church to assume this larger leadership. He well says: 


The work of the Christian minister is not done when he has preached his 
message to the individual alone, but it reaches further and includes the redemp- 
tion of the social order so that the individual may find it easier to keep saved. 


Much of the territory once occupied by Christianity has been lost because this 
principle was not thoroughly recognized by the church; that is to say, while 
individuals and masses of individuals were being redeemed yet human govern- 
ments and the social order in which these individuals lived continued wrong in 
organization and in practice. If the chief object of religion is to develop 
the complete and abundant life, then the field for religious institutional activity is 
mankind wherever found, and its work is not complete when its message has been 
delivered to the individual or the social group, but must continue until mankind 
is organized and integrated for the greatest social efficiency of the individual 
and the group, for their reciprocal development of the better and fuller life. 


This is true and to the point; but the reader is disappointed and left 


1 Social Aspects of Religious Institutions. By Edwin L. Earp. New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1908. xii+152 pages. $0.75. 

Jesus Christ and the Civilization of Today. The Ethical Teaching of Jesus 
Considered in Its Bearings on the Moral Foundations of Modern Culture. By Joseph 
Alexander Leighton, Ph.D. New York: Macmillan, 1908. x+248 pages. $1.50. 

The Church and the Changing Order. By Shailer Mathews. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1908. viiit+255 pages. $1.50. 

Christianity and the Social Order. By J. R. Campbell, M.A. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1908. xiii+ 284 pages. $1.50. 
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in a quandary when the question as to the method of this organizing and 
integrating is answered as follows: 

Christianity does not deny that moral evil is a fact of human relations and 
conditions, but proceeds to deal with these evils in a practical way by asserting 
that the source of evil is in the human heart, and that most of the ills of life result 
from a qualitative derangement of the social order and not from a quantitative 
one. It believes that when treated from this view point the social evils growing 
out of a quantitative derangement in society will take care of themselves. The 
man who has become qualitatively readjusted to society by personal relation to 
Jesus Christ will restore four fold those whom he has defrauded and will give 
the half of his goods to feed the poor. 

The contrast between these two quotations is another illustration of 
the church’s failure to furnish moral leadership as to social duties. Men 
need more than to be told to establish a personal relation to Jesus Christ. 
They inquire as to this relationship’s specific requirements and conse- 
quences in the field of social morality. The church is willing to be very 
specific as to the requirements of this relationship in matters of man to 
man. The author drifts into such specific obligations at the end of the 
last quotation. He shows that he fails to distinguish between the duties 
which a man can discharge to another man and those which he can dis- 
charge only through or to a social group. It is no wonder then that this 
book makes little concrete contribution to the supply of the most insistent 
demand made upon the church. Men want some content given to their 
social obligations but as far as this author is concerned they are given an 
answer as disappointing and devoid of content as his definitions of social 
betterment and social welfare: 

By the term “‘social betterment” we mean the process by which society in 
general is made better. Social welfare may be defined, objectively, as the rela- 
tive condition of society as compared with a normal state to which it hopes to 
lift all its abnormal members. 


But what this normal state should be and how it is to be obtained the 
reader is left to guess. This is a /aissez-faire leadership in social morality 
and is satisfied with stating that there is a duty but that men must go and 
find out for themselves what it is. If the church has no better answer for 
the current perplexity and demand for leadership, men will, of course, 
turn away disappointed. 

Professor Mathews in The Church and the Changing Order seems to 
assume the same standpoint as the reviewer; so much so that the writer 
could readily state his own point of view at the outset in quotations from 
this book. This large promise is made more hopeful as the author pro- 
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ceeds to discuss and analyze present social ills and the resulting discontent. 
He appreciates the disadvantages and burdens of large groups of our 
people. Their dissatisfaction and new ideals are most sympathetically 
treated. ‘The close kinship of these ideals and the ideals of Jesus is empha- 
sized most clearly. This is a long step toward the church’s participation 
in a social reconstruction in which all shall be for each and each for all. 
But the reader’s hopes are shattered when he puts in juxtaposition the 
kernel of the quotation cited at the first of this review and the gist of the 
book’s conclusion on the church’s social duty. 

The breaking down of tradition and of inherited thought and standards 
characterizes our entire social life. Pathetic enough is the perplexity of soul 
that results. Men have not ceased to want to do right, but they have become 
confused as to what really constitutes right. 


With this contrast: 


The age today, as never before, knows the right, but needs the power to do 
Yet to determine the forms in which this social goodness shall 

express itself does not fall within the power of the church as an institution. 
Does it? or does it not? Between these points the author constantly 
vacillates. Many quotations might be cited which are now on one side, 
now on the other. But were all these passages written out in full they 
could add nothing to the statement of the reader’s difficulty in finding 


guidance as to the church’s social duty. The contrasted quotations state 
the question that must be settled before men will find in the church any 
message that will guide them in the solution of their most pressing moral 
perplexities. To such answers as are given in this book also they will 
respond with thecry at theempty tomb. To touch for a moment on another 
point, the writer surmises that men with intellectual difficulties will be 
left as much at sea by Professor Mathews’ effort to harmonize modern 
thought and the content which he gives the gospel. An illustration may 
be found in his treatment of the resurrection of Christ on p. 65 as com- 
pared with that on_p. 68. 

In Jesus Christ and the Civilization of Today Professor Leighton most 
satisfactorily carries out his purpose as stated on p. 215. 

It has been the aim of this sketch to show in general terms that Jesus’ prin- 
ciples and personality are still of vital and supreme import to the ethical problems 
of civilization, and that the principles of moral renovation and progress resident 
in His influence are pertinent to the higher personal life today. 

The author proceeds to show how harmonious are Jesus’ principles 
with the scientific thought as to world structure, human nature, theistic 
philosophy and the individual’s relation to the universal. A thorough 
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student of philosophy is needed to do justice to this part of the book. 
The satisfactoriness of the book to the present writer can best be indicated 
by its treatment of the church’s social duty. 


There must be a minimum of recreation and leisure as well as of bodily food, 
proper housing, and mental training which are essential to the welfare of the 
normal or average person. And the possession of these minima seems to be an 
ethical right which it is the pre-eminent obligation of society to make right. This 
question leads us directly into the heart of the moral aspect of social problems; 

. . in short, the problems of the right distribution of opportunity and means 
of maintenance, of welfare and enjoyment for the average man. 


Dr. Leighton founds these rights of man and judges all social institu- 
tions by two principles, viz., 


1. Every man has an essential dignity and worth which may indeed be 
hidden and potential but is none the less real. 2. The higher or ethical and 
spiritual life of man is social. 


He goes on to show how this is the very heart of Jesus’ estimate of 
man and elaborates most helpfully the teachings of Jesus which would 
make for a society promotive of these human rights. He sums up: 


Without a definite idea of social justice, springing from a recognition of the 
inherent worth of every individual and the impassable limits of mutual respect 
for one another’s persons, men will recognize no limits in their search for power 
and wealth, for enjoyment and gratification of the senses. For if man neglects 
or denies the reality of his spiritual nature and capacities, the lower or sensuous 
nature will cease to recognize any limit but those of power and opportunity. 
. . . - What Jesus contributes to social betterment is the ennoblement of per- 
sonal character, the deepening of personal obligation, and the resolve to make 
every institution and organization subservient to the fellowship of free men. 


This book does not profess to discuss specifically the church’s duty in 
social problems, but neither does it except the church from the obligation 
imposed in the last quotation. But if the church is to teach the ethics 
of Jesus, its responsibility is stated in no uncertain terms: 


The entire teaching and work of Jesus Christ rests on the same presupposition 
which has underlain the movement of European civilization toward religious, 
industrial, intellectual, and social freedom, toward justice for all men, toward 
equality of opportunity and social democracy, toward, in short, freedom and 
scope for every individual, viz., that the lives of persons, realized in fellowship 
one with another, are the highest and worthiest realities in the cosmos and that 
the principle of personality is the supreme and governing principle of things. 
The ethics of Jesus, the ethics of spiritual democracy, the ethics of personality— 
these are convertible terms. 
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With these thoroughgoing and fundamental principles stated the reader 
regrets only that Professor Leighton is not a participant in work-a-day 
life where he would develop and preach the practical applications of this 
most timely book. 

In Christianity and the Social Order Mr. Campbell states his thesis 
that the only consistent present-day expression of Christianity is socialism. 
This he shows by his interpretation of Jesus’ teaching and the preaching 
and conduct of the early church. He identifies the ideals of socialism with 
that of Christianity. With this identification the writer agrees: 


The object of our analysis of primitive, as contrasted with modern, Chris- 
tianity has been to show that its original objective was the realization of a uni- 
versal brotherhood on earth, a social order in which every individual would be 
free to do his best for all and find his true happiness therein. But this is the 
fundamental principle of socialism too. Socialism may be defined thus: 
‘All for each; each for all.”” It means from the individual the utmost for the 
whole; from the community it means the best for the weakest. 


Nearly half of the book is given to demonstrate that socialism would 
realize this ideal. One will probably think this convincing only if already 
a convert to political socialism. That all men would be contented or 
justly treated by the awards made by the whole body of citizens; that a 
democratic government can necessarily see what justice is or that the 
majority will be controlled by desire for justice for all rather than by the 
interests of this controlling majority the author fails to establish. We 
cannot go with him in being convinced by saying: ‘We may as well admit, 
without any further demur, that whether socialism be the remedy or not 
there is no other.” 

While the writer cannot agree with the ultimate conclusions of this 
book he believes that it of all the four takes the most forward step in that 
it accepts for the church the task of definitely applying moral! principles 
to social ills. Ministers need not and must not become propounders of 
scientific political economy and civics. There is an as yet almost unmet 
demand that they fearlessly and specifically state what is required in social 
readjustment and reorganization in order to satisfy the moral and religious 
principles of Jesus and Christianity. Christianity, equally with economics 
and civics, must assert its demands in any definite social situation. This 
last book undertakes to do this; the others do scarcely more than give 
more or less helpful statements of the problem. 


ALLAN T. BuRNS 
Cuicaco, IL. 
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TWO RECENT BOOKS ON MISSIONS 


Doctor Mabie has published a vigorous and telling defense of the right 
of the church to propagate Christian truth among peoples who hold the 
ethnic faiths.‘ His proposition is that 


Christianity holds the supreme conception of the oneness of mankind; it alone 
cherishes the idea of a redemptive purpose—a cure for sin—at the heart of God; 
it places a premium upon the faith principle conceived as loyalty to present light; 
it is the one religion which centers in a unique divine-human person; it alone 
guarantees human well-being in providence irrespective of outward, circum- 
stantial conditions; and it affords the only practical hope of godlike character 
and final blessedness like his own. 


The present little book is a presentation, in somewhat modified form, 
of the same author’s previous deliverances on similar subjects, the first 
part was prepared for the Congress of Arts and Sciences of the St. Louis 
Exposition in 1904 and the second part appeared in this Journal, Vol. XI, 
No. 1, in a symposium on the question “Has Christianity the Moral 
Right to Supplant Ethnic Faiths ?” 

Doctor Vedder’s book? is an apologetic too, but unconsciously so. His 
proposition would be that ‘‘nineteen centuries have proved that Chris- 
tianity is the only religion which has the power of regeneration for a man 
or for a nation.” This proposition is never argued, with the possible 
exception of the introductory chapter on the ‘Philosophy of Christian 
Missions.”” There is, however, a cumulative presentation of the truth 
of the proposition. The book is not a history of missions, such as War- 
neck’s or Merriam’s. It is rather a presentation, as the title promises, 
of the salient epochs in missionary advance, grouped about the personality 
of the men who were the leaders in the various periods, as is indicated by 
the chapter headings. But the book is really a study of a phase of history 
for the purpose of arriving at principles. And here lies its value. Uhlhorn 
and Ratzinger in their Geschichte der christlichen Liebesthitigkeit and 
Geschichte der kirchlichen Armenpflege have given us some historical 
sketches which miss the point, for the reason that they are written for the 
purpose of defending the claims of the protestant or Roman systems of 

1 The Divine Right of Missions; Or, Christianity the World-Religion and the 
Right of the Church to Propagate Ii. A Study in Comparative Religion. By Henry 


C. Mabie. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 117 pages. 50 
cents net. 


2 Christian Epoch-Makers. The Story of the Great Missionary Eras in the 
History of Christianity. By Henry C. Vedder. Philadelphia: The Griffith & Row- 
land Press. x+368 pages. $1.20 net. 
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ecclesiasticism. Doctor Vedder is not primarily concerned with defense, 
as just noted, but his very presentation of methods and demonstration of 
merit and demerit, makes this book a valuable apologetic. And what is 
still better, it preserves the method of proper scientific inquiry. His 
treatment of the great Romanist missionaries is as sympathetic as is that 
of the evangelicals. In connection with the chapter on Schwartz, Doctor 
Vedder argues for a very limited emphasis on mission schools, owing to 
competition with governmental institutions, and gives it as his conviction 
that over-emphasis on mission schools may frustrate the ends of evangelism. 
In connection with the chapter on Zinzendorf there are some generalizations 
as to missionary methods and ministerial professionalism, which are well 
worth careful perusal. The treatment of the Franciscan Tertiaries as a 
socializing influence is especially noteworthy. The case of Mohamme- 
danism vs. Christianity is stated in burning words in the chapter on Liv- 
ingstone. The value of this book lies in the bringing together in a unique 
manner of a vast mass of materials, in their lucid interpretation, and in 
the really fine generalizations, which are interpolated without obtrusiveness. 


Huco P. J. SELINGER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BRIEF MENTION 


La liberté intellectuelle aprés ? Encyclique Pascendi. Lettre de Mgr. L’Evéque 
de Beauvais 4 un Deputé. Paris: Bauchesne, 1908. 43 pages. Fr. 0.80. 
A vindication from the Roman Catholic point of view, of this remarkable pro- 
nunciamento. Modernism, which confines itself to the phenomenal, must be con- 
demned, the Thomasian philosophy must be established, the church is right—has 
been right for 2,000 years—and “the bark of Peter will sail securely on.” 


Petavet-Oxuirr, E. Une réforme urgente dans Venseignement Evangélique. 
Lettre ouverte 4 M. le pasteur R. Saillens. Reprint from the February 
issue of the Revue Chrétienne. Paris: Fischbacher. 1908. 15 pages. 


A plea for reinvestigation of conditional immortality, fortified by the standard 
“proof texts” and the usual arguments of sanity, tranquillity, and candor. 


SETON, ERNEST THOMPSON. The Natural History of the Ten Commandments 
New York: Scribner, 1907. 78 pages. $0.50. 
The famous “nature faker” here invades the realm of theology and “proves” 
that “maybe in the instinct of the brute in extremity . . . . we have the root of what 
has come to fruit in the Realm of Light.” 
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TEMPLETON, J. S. A Layman’s Mind on Creed and Church. London: Mac- 
millan, 1906. vii+228 pages. 3s. 6d. 
An interesting contribution to the “Wee Church Controversy” by an intelligent 
carpet manufacturer, to which are appended the Westminster confession and Declara- 
tory Acts. 


Pav.in, GEorGcE. No Struggle for Existence; No Natural Selection. A critical 
examination of the fundamental principles of the Darwinian Theory. Edin- 
burgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1908. xx+261 pages. $1.75 net. 
This is a book by a mature scholar, written for the purpose of establishing the 

Lamarckian theory against the Darwinian. The second part of the book is devoted 

to a reactionary refutation of the Malthusian doctrine of population. 


Carrick, J. C. Wycliffe and The Lollards. (‘The World’s Epoch-Makers 

Series.”) New York: Scribner, 1908. x+329 pages. $1.25 net. 

This is a scholarly treatment, condensed and highly attractive. The treatment 
is conventional and characterized throughout by a belligerent attitude toward Roman- 
ism. The last part gives a very fine, concise statement of the work of the reforming 
councils, which in the author’s opinion are due to the “ne’er-ending influence of 
Wycliffe.” 

Appy, F. Pacification sociale. Paris: Daragon, 1907. 64 pages. Fr. 1. 

Another Christian socialist has a message in three essays on the relations of capi- 
tal and labor, population and wealth, and the resources of settling strikes. 


MarTHESON, GEORGE. The Representative Women of the Bible. New York: 
Armstrong, 1907. 269 pages. $1.50 net. 

A posthumous and really unfinished work of the eloquent blind preacher of 
Edinburgh. These studies have that mystical insight and charm, which lovers of 
Matheson know so well. They are not of course critical expositions. They are 
essays on womanhood. 

CraPsEY, ALGERNON SIDNEY. The Rebirth of Religion. Being an account of 
the Passing of the Old and Coming of the New Dogmatic. New York: 
Lane, 1907. 323 pages. 

The subtitle sufficiently describes the book. The author discusses the present 
unrest in England and America, which he ascribes to the dying of the immoral con- 
ceptions of religion and the coming of the new and the true. 


JEFFERSON, CHARLES E. The New Crusade. New York. Crowell, 1907. 290 
pages. $1.50 net. 
Popular and practical occasional sermons and addresses by the pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
Jones, JENKIN Lioyp. Love and Loyalty. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1907. xi+454 pages. $1.50 net. 
The pastor of All Souls Church, Chicago, conducts a confirmation class every 
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year and at the time of “graduation” preaches a class sermon upon the motto of the 
class. The sermons of twenty-two years are here published. They are models of 
their type, fresh, simple, poetic, striking the true note, deeply religious. 


Tipe, Ezra Squier. Drew Sermons on the Golden Texts for 1908. New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1907. vi+312 pages. $1.25 net. 
The Faculty and some forty graduates of Drew Theological Seminary have written 
these sermons on the Sunday School Golden Texts. It is questionable whether this 
is the most practical way of serving the Sunday school. 


GoopDELL, CHARLES L. Pastoral and Personal Evangelism. New York: Revell, 
1907. 221 pages. $1.00 net. 


An earnest and significant message of a Methodist minister of New York, who 
has had remarkable success in winning men and women to the Christian life. 


Haynes, J. A. Social and Religious Ideals. New York: Scribners, 1907. 168 
pages. $1. 

A book of short and unrelated essays, expressions of moods, all rising, however, 
from “full sympathy with that movement of religious life which is finding its interpreta- 
tion in what is known as the New Theology.” There is an effort to establish a just 
balance between “personal and social values.” 


IvERACH, JAMES. The Other Side of Greatness and Other Sermons. New York: 
Armstrong, 1906. 269 pages. $1.50. 


A book of pastoral sermons, in which the elements of teaching and comfort are 
prominent. 


CAMPBELL, R. J. New Theology Sermons. New York: Macmillan, 1907. 
xili+294 pages. $1.25 net. 

The pastor of the City Temple preaches his new theology from the Bible. He 
discusses his texts with great freedom, pointing out the limitations of view and the 
geocentric conceptions of the writers. He brings forth, sometimes perhaps in too much 
detail, the critical difficulties. But he is a true preacher, and can go back to the great 
spiritual experiences of prophets, apostles, and Christ, and in them find stirring mes- 
sages for today. Mr. Campbell believes himself in very close essential agreement with 
Christ and Paul when he is most in disagreement with modern orthodoxy. These 
sermons are a very interesting exhibition of the homiletic possibilities of what Mr. 
Campbell reluctantly calls the new theology. 


Brack, Hucu. Christ’s Service of Love. New York: Revell, 1907. 324 pages. 
$1.25 net. 
Professor Black believes in the high value of the Communion Service. These 
sermons are not controversial but are designed for devotional reading. 
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Morrison, G.H. Glasgow Addresses. New York: Armstrong, 1907. xii+328 
pages. 

Thirty-one brief evening sermons preached in Glasgow. Mr. Morrison believes 
that the preacher should deal with weightier matters in his morning discourses and 
with simple themes, handled briefly and suggestively, at his second service. The 
biblical interpretations are somewhat poetic. 


Garvie, A. E. A Guide to Preachers. New York: Armstrong, 1906. xv+352 
pages. $1.50 net. 

Professor Garvie has prepared this suggestive and eminently sane work for the men 
of limited education who desire to make themselves useful as lay preachers, of whom 
there are a much larger number in England than in America. The book covers in 
outline the whole subject of homiletics. It would be an excellent text book for many 
of our training schools, for while it is simple, it is based on sound scholarship. 


Ciassen, W. F. Suchen wir einen neuen Gott? Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907. 

51 pages. M. 0.80. 

This is one of the well-known series of ‘‘Lebensfragen,”’ edited by Weinel. It con- 
sists of an exchange of letters between a young artisan who has become a social democrat 
and imbibed anti-Christian principles, a clerk who is of a rather romantic temperament, 
and an older and more cultured man who explains and defends the Christian religion as 
he understands it. Some of the customary objections to Christianity, especially along 
the line of Christian theism, are brought forward and answered. Some readers would 
not always agree with the defender of the faith in his way of meeting objections, but 
in many cases the replies are well put and effective. It is, however, a popular presenta- 
tion, and will appeal rather to the poetic than to the logical mind. The death of a 
common friend of the dramatis personae lends its aid to the side of God and religion. 


GoémseL, Kari. Vernunft und Gottesgedanke. Ein Beitrag zur Apologetik. 

Giessen: Tépelmann, 1907. 188 pages. M. 3.60. 

The object of this book is to exhibit the rationality of the idea of God, and also 
briefly to indicate the relation of Jesus and his religion to this idea. ‘The work is based 
on the Kantian philosophy, and the author’s method is to expound the fundamental 
principles of this philosophy as set forth in the Pure Reason, and in the Practical 
Reason, and at the same time to introduce at certain points what he regards as necessary 
corrective and supplementary elements. He also broadens the discussion by showing 
how reason works in the regions of language, custom, civilization, literature, morals, 
and the state. The pure reason cannot prove the existence of God, but this idea 
brings unity and harmony into the world-whole, and is a postulate of the practical 
reason. Jesus comes, and by his person and work makes God known. Men see in 
him the divine life and believe in God. The author is apparently an adherent of the 
Ritschlian school, but to which wing of the school he should be assigned it is difficult 
to say. He expresses a belief in the miracles and resurrection of Jesus, but his words 
are ambiguous, and to what extent he would admit a supernatural element in these 
events cannot be determined from the text. The writer has a strong grasp of the Kan- 
tian philosophy, and the exceptions he takes to it are generally with reference to features 
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that are often criticized. The work is a good presentation of the subject from the 
writer’s viewpoint. 


Hoppe, Epmunp. Naturerkenninis und Christentum. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 

1907. 104 pages. M. 0.80. 

This brochure is the first issue of a series of biblische Volksbiicher projected by a 
number of professors and pastors in different parts of Germany. The series is entitled, 
Fiir Gottes Wort und Luthers Lehr, and is, therefore, avowedly apologetic and even 
polemic. The pamphlet before us discusses the question whether there are any grounds 
in our knowledge of nature which make belief in the Christian’s God impossible. The 
author treats all his topics de novo, beginning with the fundamental principles of episte- 
mology and psychology, and passing to the meaning of natural law in physical science. 
He considers the evidence for the existence of God, his relation to the world, the problem 
of the person of Christ, and the question of the relation of miracles to the Christian 
faith. He exhibits an accurate knowledge of philosophy as well as of physical science, 
and says a good deal along the line of Christian Evidence that is true and valuable. 
His attitude toward miracles is that the disciples arrived at the conviction through 
experience, not through speculation, that Jesus was God; miracles, therefore, were 
natural to him. In the same way, we believe through our own spiritual experience 
today in Jesus as the Son of God, and therefore miracles become credible to us. In thus 
placing the consideration of the internal before that of the external evidence, the author 
is in harmony with the more modern apologetic procedure. He has taken, however, a 
surprising position with reference to the evidence for the resurrection of Jesus—basing 
belief in it upon a prior belief in the Virgin Birth. Because Jesus was born of a virgin, 
his body is taken out of the category of ordinary bodies and of natural law, and we may, 
therefore, believe in its resurrection ! 


ARNAL, ANDRE. La philosophie religieuse de Charles Renouvier. Paris: Fisch- 

bacher, 1907. 335 pages. Fr. 7.50. 

Arnal’s La philosophie religieuse de Charles Renouvier calls attention to one whose 
philosophic method was striking. Its point of departure was the antinomies of Kant. 
Mathematical critique led Renouvier to reject the infinite of quantity, to reduce the 
potentially infinite to the indefinite and to conserve only the infinite of quality. The 
absolute he rejected. He declared that atheism did not exclude true theism and 
called himself an atheist. His God is personality possessing a non-localized body 
and having a beginning in time. He believed in moral but not in physical interven- 
tion in the world by Deity. He inclined to a pantheistic view of immortality. His 
view of the origin of evil is quite fantastic. 


MILxarD, B. A. The Quest of the Infinite, or The Place of Reason and Mystery 
in Religious Experience. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1907. 206 pages. 
$0.75 net. 

Millard in “The Quest of the Infinite’”’ presents an apologetic based upon reli- 
gious experience. He rejects all authority and aims “to show religion is not in its 
essence theological however useful and necessary theology may be on its scientific 
side.” The surest ground of faith “is simple experience, the experience of each 
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individual.” God is known through this experience and not through logical definition. 
The only essential is experience; all other is non-essential. ‘The book is popular in 
style yet carefully wrought. It will be found worthy of attention. 


McConnELL, F. J. The Diviner Immanence. New York: Eaton & Mains, 

1906. 159 pages. $0.75 net. 

“The Diviner Immanence,” as defined by McConnell, is a moral rather than a 
phisical sense of immanence. God is “near’’ to man in loving thought and purpose. 
The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Bowne. The discussion applies the 
theory of a diviner immanence to the interpretation of various phases of religious 
thought. 


BALLARD, FRANK. Christian Essentials. A Restatement for the People of 
Today. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1908. xviii+354 pages. $1.50 net. 
Ballard’s Christian Essentials curiously mingles several types of thinking. He 

denies that essential Christianity is “‘mere dogma however carefully, earnestly, scien- 

tifically formulated.”” Yet much of modern theology is not Christian, whatever else 
it may be. The criterion is to be reasonable and inevitable inferences from the New 

Testament records. But this criterion he applies dogmatically both in accepting and 

rejecting views. 


HENDERSON, A.R. God and Man in the Light of Today. New York: Eaton & 
Mains, 1907. viii+293 pages. $1.25 net. 
The title God and Man in the Light of Today chosen by Henderson is misleading. 
One finds a series of sermonic treatments of theological themes without special thorough- 


ness of thought. However attractive in a popular way they are of no interest to the 
student. 


Garpvorn, A. La crédibilité et Vapologétique. Paris: Lecoffre, 1908. viii+ 

299 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

Gardoil treats “La crédibilité et l’apologétique” from the point of view of the 
Thomists. His book is interesting mostly as a modern unfolding of the doctrine of 
Thomas. It confesses its dependence upon the acceptance of the theory of knowledge 
taught by him. For that very reason it is at variance with modern positions. 


WHEELER, HENRY. History and Exposition of the Twenty-Five Articles of Reli- 

gion of the Methodist Episcopal Church. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1908. 

392 pages. $2 net. 

A traditional, “confessional,’”’ treatment of the Twenty-Five Articles as an exhaus- 
tive creedal statement of Methodist doctrine. The Articles are given a limiting author- 
ity and finality that Mr. Wesley possibly never intended, and inconsistent with the 
genius of Methodism. Mr. Wesley’s critical “touch” in adapting the Thirty-Nine 
Articles to his own conceptions of Christian truth, and the needs of the Church in his 
age seems here regarded also as an “inspired” touch that transmutes its material 
into a statement of faith official, authoritative, and complete. The book contains a 
brief introduction by Bishop Warren, a preliminary account of the Articles, a parallel 
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presentation of the Thirty-Nine Articles with Wesley’s abridgment, and as the body 
of the work, a discussion of each article verbatim, giving origin, aim, and exposition. 
The book lacks a concluding chapter. 


TiLteTT, WitBuR F. A Statement of the Faith of World-Wide Methodism. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Smith & Lamar, 1906. 71 pages. $0.20. 

An earnest and scholarly plea for a common up-to-date statement of the faith of 
Methodism on the ground of the inadequacy of the Twenty-Five Articles and the 
difficulty of ascertaining from scattered sources a clear notion of Methodist teaching. 
Various branches of Methodism are invited, in accordance with action of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, to co-operate in formulating a confessional statement that 
shall express present thought in present-day language. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of having creeds are well discussed. While the author points out the un- 
wisdom of forcing the theological definitions of a former age on the present, he guards 
against making a present statement a handicap to future thinking by emphasizing the 
function of a creed as pedagogical and inspirational rather than legalistic and absolute. 


FAULKNER, ALFRED. The Socialism of John Wesley. London: Culley, 1908. 


BALLARD, FRANK. Christian Churches and the Modern Outlook. London: 

Culley, 1908. 32 pages. 2 cents. 

These two recent “Social Tracts for the Times” are significant of the movement 
for church socialization now prevalent in England. Professor Faulkner argues that 
although Wesley was not a socialist, yet he believed that riches have an inevitable 
tendency to corrupt; he had the Tory optimism that the ruling powers wish well to 
those governed, and that in the latter’s independence they have no more liberty than 
they had before; that men have the right to full civil liberty; the chief thing is the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness. 

Doctor Ballard reviews the place of the church in public esteem and summons 
it to rise to its opportunity and responsibility in the social situation. 


HorrMan, F. S. The Sphere of Religion: A Consideration of Its Nature and 
of Its Influence upon the Progress of Civilization. New York: Putnam, 
1908. 387 pages. $1.75. 

The subtitle of this book exhibits its aim, and, in a sense, its nature. It seeks 
to give, in 387 short pages, a summary of religion and all its relations to the various 
activities of life, for the benefit of the busy general reader. Its merit lies in its attempt 
to give an inclusive, bird’s-eye view of a large field. It has the defects of its qualities,— 
and also some others, the most unfortunate of which is a careless and inexact use of 
the word“ religion,” which is sometimes identified with all that is ideal and excellent, 
or with the practical recognition of some—any—“ power nor ourselves pervading the 
universe,” and at other times is used in the orthodox sense as referring to 
“the Almighty,” the “infinite mind that created” all things. The book contains 
many important facts about religion which all should know, and those to whom these 
facts are unknown should certainly read it, or its equivalent. To say so in this place, 
however, is irrelevant; for one can hardly reach the class of persons referred to through 
the pages of the American Journal of Theology. 
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Mériprer, Louis. Grégoire de Nysse: Discours catéchétique. Texte grec, 
traduction, francaise, et index. [‘‘Textes et Documents pour |’étude his- 
torique du Christianisme.”] Paris: Picard, 1908. 212 pages. Fr. 3. 

The Paris series of texts and documents for the historical study of Christianity 
has already given us half a dozen little volumes of patristic texts in Greek and Latin, 
with French translations, and explanatory essays, under the general editorship of 
Hemmer and LeJay. Justin, Eusebius, the Apostolic Fathers, and Tertullian, have 
been treated, at least in part, in these highly attractive little volumes. The recent 
renewal of interest in patristic studies, Greek, Latin, and Oriental, in French circles 
is most gratifying, and is already proving very fruitful, and this series of ““Textes et 
Documents” is one of its most practical features. The Catechetical Discourse is 
reckoned the most important of Gregory’s apologetic writings. It is designed to 
supply to Christian catechists a defensive statement of the main Christian positions. 
It occupies a significant place in the history of dogma, and exhibits Gregory’s well- 
known indebtedness to Origen. In printing the text of the Discourse Méridier follows 
the recent critical edition of Srawley (Cambridge, 1903), prefacing it with introductory 
essays on the life of Gregory and on the Catechetical Discourse, and with a compact 
body of explanatory notes. The Greek text is accompanied on the opposite page 
with a French translation, and a brief index concludes the book. The editor has not 
undertaken to make any new contribution to the textual or historical criticism of the 
Discourse. The volume is rather intended, like others of the series, to make impor- 
tant patristic works, with the results already attained in their study, accessible to 
larger circles of students. As such a manual-edition, it promises to be convenient and 
useful. 


Duranp, P. A. L’enfance de Jésus-Christ d'aprés les Evangiles Canoniques, 
suivie dune étude sur les Fréres du Seigneur. Paris: Beauchesne, 1908. 
xli+287 pages. Fr. 2.50. 


The purpose of the author, a member of the Society of Jesus, is to ascertain what 
historical reasons the Catholic has for holding strictly to the dogma that “Jesus Christ 
was conceived of the Holy Spirit and was born of the Virgin Mary.” M. Durand 
recognizes something of the difficulties of his task, but he has hardly met the serious 
ones with any considerable measure of satisfaction, and his discussion often becomes 
essentially dogmatic rather than historical and scientific. Nevertheless the work 
offers suggestions which are interesting and perhaps to some degree fruitful even 
when they are not convincing. 


MARSHALL, WittiAM. The Nature of Christ: or, The Christology of the Scrip- 
tures and of Christ. London: Elliot Stock, 1908. x+237 pages. 35. 6d. 


This is the third edition, “revised and enlarged,” of the author’s work of the 
same title published in 1896. The book assumes to lay “a broad and deep founda- 
tion for a new Theology,” but one “vastly different“ from that of R. J. Campbell 
and similar writers. The author is eminently devout, but his point of view is dogma- 
tic rather than historical, and the reader who is looking seriously for information on 
the subject presented will not gain the help which he desires. 
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Ketty, Wru1am. An Exposition of the Gospel of John. Edited, with addi- 
tions, by E. E. Whitfield. London: Elliot Stock, 1908. x+552 pages. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Whitfield offers a new edition of the late Mr. Kelly’s work which was first 
published in 1898. The point of view and the substance of the contents have not 
been materially changed. The discussion is a devotional comment rather than a 
historical exposition. It will not lead to better understanding of the origin and mean- 
ing of the fourth gospel, but some, if not many, will undoubtedly find its pages con- 
ducive to religious meditation. . 


RicHTER, G. [pds ‘Pwyalovs, Die Epistel Pauli an die Rémer verdeutscht 
und erliutert. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1907. go pages. M. 1.50. 


In this modest monograph we have four things: An analysis of the letter; a 
German rendering of the letter, which, by its divisions, shows the analysis; exegetical 
and text-critical notes; explanatory notes. It is a suggestive and useful piece of work. 


CremMER, E. Rechifertigung und Wiedergeburt [Beitrage zur Férderung christ- 
licher Theologie]. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1907. 163 pages. 

The essay is divided into two parts. In the first the author discusses the con- 
ception of regeneration in Luther, in the creeds, and in the Lutheran and Reformed 
dogmatics, describing how the emphasis has moved, in the process of time, from objec- 
tive faith to subjective experience. “No longer does justification guarantee regenera- 
tion, but regeneration guarantees justification” (p. 69). In the second part, regenera- 
tion is treated from the New Testament point of view. This treatment leads to_the 
conclusion that Lutheran doctrine has suffered greatly by the separation of regenera- 
tion from justification. “Justification is regeneration” (p. 163). 


KEtty, WILLIAM. An Exposition of the Gospel of Mark. Edited, with additions, 
by E. E. Whitfield. London: Elliot Stock, 1907. vi+282 pages. 5s. 

The work is a posthumus volume prepared from lectures and notes left by Mr. 
Kelly and intended by him to furnish the material for a separate publication. The 
editor has endeavored to carry out the purpose of the author. The “Introduction” 
is devoted chiefly to the “divine design” of the gospel, two statements of which show 
the author’s point of view: “All we contend for is the divine character of indisputable 
Scripture.” The differences between the four gospels are “the beautiful and instruc- 
tive effect and evidence of God’s varied designs.”” Accordingly, the reader will not 
expect to find a historical interpretation of the evangelist’s language, but rather a 
devotional appreciation. 


Jackson, Henry Latmmer. The Fourth Gospel and Some Recent German 
Criticism. Cambridge: The University Press, 1906. xiv+247. 35. 6d. net. 
The author, an English clergyman, here gathers the results of his study of the 

problems connected with the fourth gospel. He grants that he has not offered any 

contribution to the subject, and his presentation is intended to be popular, the material 
having first been used in addresses to his congregation. For this reason, perhaps, 
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the style and the manner of presenting the material are loose, in some cases apparently 
careless. Aside from this defect, the work is a brief but comprehensive and sugges- 
tive presentation of recent views of the problems of the fourth gospel. 


Dickey, SAMUEL. The Position of Greek in the Theological Education of Today. 

Chicago: Privately printed, 1907. 45 pages. 

Under this title we have the address delivered by Professor Dickey on his inau- 
guration into the chair of New Testament Literature and Exegesis in McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, together with the charge addressed to him. He 
finds the outlook “decidedly discouraging,” for everywhere Greek is giving place to 
other subjects in the colleges, and the students who enter the theological seminaries 
are correspondingly deficient in Greek attainments. But Greek is necessary, he thinks, 
for understanding the New Testament. To meet the situation, there must be a 
“reorganization of the entire curriculum upon a group system,” with Hebrew and 
Greek elective and no student allowed to begin both languages at the same time. 


PREUSCHEN, Epwin. Die philologische Arbeit an den dlteren Kirchenlehren und 
thre Bedeutung fiir die Theologie [Vortrige der theologischen Konferenz zu 
Giessen]. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1907. 48 pages. M. 1.20. 

Dr. Preuschen here traces succinctly the history of the publication of the Church 
Fathers from the discovery of the art of printing to the present time, showing the 
character of the texts of the various editors and the special significance of each. As 
might be expected from a work of Dr. Preuschen, the pamphlet serves admirably, 
though in brief compass, the purpose which its title indicates. 


Pastoralblitter fiir Homiletik, Katechetik und Seelsorge. Herausgegeben von 

Pastor Lic. THEOL. NEUBERG. Dresden: C. L. Ungelenk, 1907. 

The number for October, 1907, is the semi-centennial jubilee number of this fine 
homiletical journal. It contains an important historical review of the last 50 years 
of homiletical journal-making in Germany, and some exceptionally fine sermons on 
important subjects, e. g., “‘How May the Clergyman Maintain His Joy of Office?” 
“Christianity and the Humanistic Education,” “The Evangelical Movement in 
Bohemia.” The book reviews, too, are excellently done. 
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